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N Thursday, May 23, 1889, surrounded by wife and children, 
the surviving loved ones of the household, there passed away, 
from the ranks of the living, a man of marked and rare individuality, 
whose memory will be most tenderly cherished by those who knew 
him best. That man was Henry B. Dawson. Although he had no 
dearly pronounced disease, he had nevertheless been in failing health 
fora number of months, at least, if not indeed for several years, 
and at last the body, worn and weary from long continued toil and 
incessant struggle with the storms of life, sank peacefully to its rest 
inthe sleep of death. 

He was distinguished by several characteristics that put him in 
noticeable contrast with the common run of human kind, but of 
those who have devoted themselves to historical investigation, at the 
sources of things, ad fontes rerum, bringing to light new facts, or 
tather facts that had previously been overlooked or obscured, search- 
ing out and putting men in possession of documents of unusual 
> with all their wealth of suggestion to modify old opinions, 
and to clear up what had before been dark or imperfectly understood, 
he ranked, as he deserved to rank, among the most conspicuous, and 
the most useful in the land. 

The labors of his life were immense, and no one can now go over 
the long list of works, productions, articles in various forms, that he 
Wrote, or edited and published, without being touched with almost 
ssense of weariness in view of the research, the study, the thought, 
aid the concentrated attention, to say nothing of the enormous 
physical effort, which they must have required. He gave to the 
world over one hundred works, taking the greater and the smaller 

ether, upon different events and phases of our national and local 
, and thus did as much, to say the least, as any man of his 


generation to elucidate our colonial and revolutionary annals. 
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There was a peculiarity in his mind of the nature of genius, the 
geschicht-geist, which enabled him to discern, and to explain to the 
bottom, the old documentary records, and the early traditions, 
whether written or unwritten, and this, in connection with his yp. 
compromising loyalty to the truth, no matter whether it was adverse or 
favorable to friend or foe, stamped him as a born investigator and 
historian. His persistence, too, when he once struck the trail of an 
important fact bearing upon the judgment to be finally formed, was no 
less remarkable. He seemed to know that the fact was in existence 
somewhere, as Columbus seemed to know that there was somewhere 
a new world beyond the western sea, and he could not rest until he 
had found it. No expenditure of effort, or of pecuniary means com- 
patible with his slender fortune—for like so many others of his 
intellectual taste and ability he was far from being the possessor 
of wealth—ever daunted him in the pursuit of his object. He 
was sure it was there, and rather than leave it there in continued 
and unprofitable concealment, he was ready, like Hotspur in King 
Henry IV., to 

‘* Dive unto the bottom of the deep, 
Where fathom-line could never touch the ground, 
And pluck up drowned honor by the locks.” 
And rarely did it happen that when he emerged from the search, he 
did not bring the reward of his effort with him. 

It is always a matter of interest to trace back to its small begin- 
nings anything that has grown to be important or great. The 
springs of the Nile and the Orinoco have been sought with persistent 
energy by men because their grander development farther on lends 
dignity to their obscure and distant sources. We go back from our 
present point of national progress and power in this closing decade 
of the nineteenth century to the small settlements of the English at 
Jamestown, of the Dutch at New York, and of the Pilgrims at Ply- 
mouth, in the early decades of the seventeenth, and the two points 
of contrast mutually impart a more vivid interest to one another. 
So it is with men, who, by their character and labors, as illustrated 
in what they have been and done, have impressed themselves strongly 
upon their fellows. The wish and the instinct are t> inquire into 
their origin, their early lives, and their successive advances toward 
the ultimate result in which they became what they were, and ac 
complished what they did for their country or the world. It is 
natural and laudable impulse, and it cannot be doubted that many 
who have derived pleasure and profit from the labors of our departed 
friend will be glad to know something of his personal history, of his 
spirit and of his daily life. 

Henry Barton Dawson was born at Gosberton, one hundred and 
thirty-five miles north of London, on June 8, 1821. His birth- 
place was in the County of Lincoln, not far from the famous old 
town of Boston, on the eastern coast of England. In the spring of 
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1834, when he was only about thirteen years old, his parents emi- 

to the United States, landing in the city of New York. They 
found a home in Manhattanville and Bloomingdale, then almost in 
the suburbs, and here they continued to reside, Henry in the mean- 
time living with them until, in the autumn of 1837, the family re- 
moved to Ithaca, Tompkins County, New York. 

Henry enjoyed good advantages of education in his native village 
across the water, and in the town of Donnington, near by. After 
the removal to New York, except during the summer of 1835, he 
attended Public School No. 12 in West Seventeenth Street, and 
the village school at Manhattanville, until March, 1836, when he 
was withdrawn from school in order to assist his father in his 
business of gardening. It indicated his quality as a student 
that the Trustees of the Public School Society offered him, in 
recognition of his fidelity and unusual progress, a free scholarship 
in any of four colleges which they designated; but this offer, 
gratifying as it was, the circumstances of his father did not allow 
him to accept. 

Henry continued to assist his father in the gardens at Manhat- 
tanville, Bloomingdale and Ithaca until 1838, when he spent a short 
tem of service with a wheelwright in Ithaca, and afterwards a 
similar term in a large publishing and book-selling house in the same 
village. The latter was most congenial to his tastes, and he greatly 
enjoyed the opportunity it afforded of reading and becoming familiar 
with books. It was much against his own inclination, therefore, 
and quite as much against the efforts of his employers to keep him, 
that he felt constrained to give it up. It seemed best, however, that 
he should leave Ithaca in April, 1839, and return to New York 
city, as the confidential clerk and book keeper of a prominent but 
aged resident of Ithaca, who was then removing to that city. With 
this gentleman first, and afterward with others, he continued to 
occupy himself in the same capacity, sometimes acting in important 
business transactions, until the summer of 1847, when he withdrew 
from mercantile pursuits, to take the editorial and business control 
of The Crystal Fount and Rechabite Recorder, a temperance and 
literary paper,published in New York. He was obliged to take this 
step in order to recover payment of a loan which he had made to 
the proprietor. In a few months, however, he found it necessary 
to withdraw from this undertaking, with the loss not only of the 
original loan, but of all that was left of the entire savings of his 
fe. He was then engaged in the service of the International, and 
the American Art Unions, in each instance acting as its agent in 
New York city, and with each, in succession, he continued to the 
close of its existence. Later he held the position of Secretary to 
the builders and first proprietors of the Wall Street Ferry to Brook- 
ya, and then of Secretary successively to the Beekman and to the 
Mechanics Fire Insurance Companies of New York. When the 
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last-named company failed, through the concealed misconduct of its 
President, in 1856, his business career as an employé of others in 
purely business lines was brought to a final close. 

During all the years of his childhood, youth and early manhood, 
Mr. Dawson had spent whatever time he could control, including 
much which he took from the hours of his needed rest, in reading 
and study, especially on the subject of theology, of the science of 
government, and of the history of our own country. He became 
ere long a contributor to the press. As early as the spring of 1841, 
his occasional artjcles, generally on the political questions of the day, 
and always anonymous, which were published in the New York daily 
newspapers, attracted no little attention. Three of these articles, 
forming a series, based on the three sentences of President Harrison's 
dying words, and sent without the author’s name to one of the popular 
dailies, were used for the leading editorial articles on as many suc- 
cessive days. The notice taken of them induced the editor to pub- 
lish three times the request for the name and address of the writer. 
For some reason the requests were not complied with, and the 
writer’s identity was never disclosed. 

The peculiar character of his studies naturally led him to a close 
observance of the politics and the politicians of the day, not that he 
ever sought or even desired political preferment, but it was rather a 
study based on principle, and growing as a duty out of the citizen- 
ship which he highly prized. In fact, before any of the political 
leaders in the city of New York had made any public movement on 
the subject of “ Free Soil,” in the summer of 1848 he wrote a call, 
and headed its list of signers, for a public meeting to consider the 
subject, in the Ninth Ward, then one of the strongest Democratic 
wards in the city. He was chosen Secretary of the very large meet- 
ing which assembled in response to that call, and it became historic 
as the first “ Free Soil” meeting held within the city during that 
eventful struggle. It belonged to the small beginnings of that mighty 
conflict between Slavery and Freedom, which, but little more than 
a decade later, shook the continent, and culminated in the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation and the surrender at Appomattox Court House 
that made Freedom national, from the Lakes to the Gulf, and from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific waves. : 

He was associated with two of the oldest and most influential 
residents of the ward, and, with them, elected at that public meeting 
to represent the ward in whatever General Committee of the party 
should be appointed by other wards. Subsequently, with his honored 
and venerable associates, he took his seat as a delegate of the old 
Ninth Ward, in the General Committee appointed to conduct that 
stirring campaign, and, with John Van Buren, Benjamin F. Butler, 
Samuel J. Tilden, Lucius Robinson, David Dudley Field, John 
Cochrane, Alexander S. Johnson, Eugene Casserly, Wilson G. 
Hunt, William F. Havemeyer, Chauncey Schaffer, and others of 
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yal distinction, representing other wards, he continued to represent 
the Ninth, which became the strongest “Free Soil” ward in the 
city, in that General Committee, as long as the separate organization 
of the somewhat revolutionary party was maintained. 

When his associates in the “Free Soil” party returned to the 
Democratic fold, he did not go with them, notwithstanding he con- 
tinued to claim that he was, what they had previously been, a 
"Democrat opposed to the present administration.” Entertaining 
these views, he immediately united with others disaffected in forming 
the “Free Democratic League,” an association whose principal ob- 
ject was to prevent the extension of Slavery into free territory, the 
purpose to which the “Free Soil Party,” locally known as “The 
Barnburners,” had been nominally devoted. In the work of organ- 
izing that “ League” he was associated with the well-known Hon. 
John P. Hale and Minthorne Tompkins, veteran statesmen, for the 
formation of the Platform and Constitution of the new body, and 
the original manuscript of that Platform and Constitution, drawn up 
by himself, and slightly amended by the “League,” bearing the 
signatures of the venerable William Jay, John Jay, John P. Hale, 
Minthorne Tompkins, Cornelius Vanderbilt, Hiram Barney and 
others, was still in Mr. Dawson’s library at the time of his death. 
The Hon. John Jay, afterward American Minister at the Court 
of Austria-Hungary, was President of the “League,” and Mr. 
Dawson was its Vice President, a position he continued to hold 
util the League was superseded in its work by other organizations 
proceeding from itself, and was finally dissolved. 

When the political conflict in Kansas became so conspicuous that 
the attention of the entire country was called to it, he aided, in con- 
nection with John Jay and D. D. T. Marshall, in calling and organ- 
izing the three great meetings in the city of New York, in which, 
successively, the mechanics, the merchants, and the body of the 
citizens protested against the pro-slavery policy and proceedings in 
that territory. Of the large General Committee which the last of 
these meetings appointed, and of which General Avvazzani, the dis- 
tinguished Roman patriot and refugee, was chairman, Mr. Dawson 
was chosen secretary. From that committee, and the State Con- 
vention which it called and controlled, and the National Convention 
which was the outgrowth of it, proceeded that “Republican Party” 
which is now so well known in the history of the Republic and of 
the world. 

In 1855 he was an officer of the first Republican Convention held 
in Westchester County, where he then lived. He wrote and 
reported the resolutions which were adopted by that convention, 
aud widely copied by the press throughout the State. By the 
same convention he was elected, with John Jay, Horace Greeley 
and William Bleaksley as his associates, to represent Westchester 


County in the first Republican State Convention that was held in 
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the State of New York. It will be remembered that at that time 
as at all times previously, the Democratic and the Whig partie 
maintained their respective party organizations, presented their re. 
spective candidates for the popular support, and conducted their several 
campaigns with all their old time partisan and selfish eagerness, with. 
out in the slightest degree affording any aid or comfort to the young 
“Republican” party. It is now claimed by those who had opportunity 
to know, that some who appeared to sympathize and to act with the 
new party, were really in full but secret communion with one or the 
other of the old parties, aiming at nothing so much as to strengthen 
the old parties to which they had respectively belonged, by bringing 
to their support at the polls as many votes as possible from the new 
organization. To a nature as frank and open as Mr. Dawson's, 
everything like mere cunning and artifice was intensely disagreeable, 
and the discovery in others of aims that were not simple and 
patriotic like his own, tended to lessen his interest in the political 
struggles of the day. 

Although he did not cease to insist that he was a “ Democrat, and 
nothing else,” he continued to act with, and to support the great 
“ Republican Party” up to, and after the election of Mr. Lincoln in 
1860 as President of the United States. Later on he thought he 
discovered a tendency in the party toward the centralization of power 
in the General Government that was in disregard of the Federal 
Constitution. Afterwards, when it became, in his view, still more 
conspicuous, he retired from the field of politics altogether. At the 
time of his death he had not voted for many years. 

After all, his tastes and his habits drew him irresistibly to his library 
and his writing table, where he found congenial employment in study, 
especially in historical study, and in the use of his pen. He loved to 
investigate, and he loved to write. As the qualities of his mind and 
the extent of his researches became more and more widely known, he 
was more and more frequently called upon to communicate of his re- 
sources to the public. The veteran Clerk of the Common Council of 
New York city, Deacon David T. Vaientine, invited him to write a 
historical paper for the well known “ Manual of the Common Council 
of the City of New York,” of which he was the official editor. 
The result was a paper entitled “The Park and its Vicinity,” occu- 
pying fifty-three pages of the Manual for 1855. It was Mr. 
Dawson’s first production in American History. He presented such 
claims in behalf of New York, as against those of Boston, for 
priority in the Revolutionary movements of the colonists, and he 
maintained them with authorities so unquestionable, drawn largely 
from the contemporary newspapers of Boston and New York, that 
he at once arrested the attention of historical scholars throughout 
the country, and the author of the paper, greatly to his own sur- 
prise, was honored with corresponding membership in two leading 
historical societies, as well as with the congratulations of many 0 
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those of whose writings the country is now justly proud. That paper 
was afterwards republished in several different forms. 

His next effort was an elaborate paper, which occupied him more 
or less during two entire years, on “The Military Retreats through 
Westchester County in 1776.” It was written for the New York 
Historical Society. Another paper, quite as elaborate as the last, was 
entitled, “ The Life and Times of Ann Hutchinson.” It was pre- 
pared for the Baptist Historical Society, and subsequently published 
insuccessive numbers of The New York Chronicle, a weekly Bap- 
tist paper issued in New York city by the Rev. Pharcellus Church, 
D.D., and his two sons. Each of these papers may be said to have 
broken up new ground in historical inquiry, and not only to have 
added to the author’s reputation as a painstaking and faithful his- 
torian, but to have greatly enlarged the circle of his literary friends. 

The most widely known, probably, of all Mr. Dawson’s writings 
was the large work entitled, “Battles of the United States by Sea 
and Land.” It was written in successive parts in 1858, on the in- 
vitation of Johnson, Fry & Co., publishers of a number of serials, 
and, when completed, was issued from the press in New York in 
two massive quarto volumes beautifully printed, and elaborately 
illustrated with forty highly finished steel engravings. The work 
obtained a circulation of thirty-five thousand copies, and gave its 
author a place in the front rank of writers on Military History in 
the United States. The plan of the work is as peculiar as it is at- 
tractive and useful to the inquirer. The operations in each battle, 
from that of Lexington to that before the city of Mexico, which 
ended in the surrender of that city, are given in detail, fortified by 
copious references to the best authorities. To each of these separate 
narratives are appended all the principal documents relating to that 
particular battle, and very frequently biographical sketches of the 
fiicers in command. While engaged upon this laborious and trying 
work he was cheered by the encouraging approval and aid of Presi- 
dent Sparks of Harvard College, William Gilmore Sims, Washington 
Irving, Commodore Paulding, Captain Farragut, General Winfield 
Scott, General John E. Wool, the family of General Worth, and 
others, the greater number of whom also furnished him with unpub- 
lished material for his use in preparing his several narratives. The 
book took its place among the standard authorities on the subject 
of which it treats. 

An interesting correspondence grew out of the publication of 
“The Battles,” occasioned by some of the author’s statements in 
regard to the conduct of General Putnam at the battles of Bunker 
Hill and of Long Island. Objections were publicly raised by the 
Hon, Henry C. Deming and A. Clifford Griswold, Esq., well known 
wsidents of Hartford, Conn., in the Hartford Daily Post, to 
which Mr. Dawson replied, and the correspondence extended over 
‘period of six months, from January 27 to July 29, 1859. Mr. 
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Daweson is said to have obtained valuable information hitherto yp. 
published from the Hon. George Bancroft, the great historian, ip 
addition to what he had already discovered himself, and new light 
was thrown upon several points of peculiar interest in our history, 
At the instance of a few private gentlemen in New York city, and 
to gratify a demand for the correspondence which the paper could 
not supply, the articles on both sides were gathered up and repub- 
lished in 1860 under Mr. Dawson’s editorial care. As a result of 
the discussion the Legislature of Connecticut was led to take special 
action on the subject involved. 

It is impossible within the limits assigned to this article even to 
mention a large number of Mr. Dawson’s contributions to our his- 
torical knowledge, and those that are referred to must necessarily 
be spoken of in the briefest terms. In May, 1859, on the invitation 
of the New York Historical Society, he prepared and read before 
that body a paper on the rise and progress of the opposition in the 
Colony of New York to the Home Government. He devoted to it 
great care and labor. At the expense of General J. Watts de 
Peyster, of Tivoli, New York, the paper was afterwards printed in 
an octavo volume entitled, “The Sons of Liberty in New York: 
a Paper read before the New York Historical Society, May 3, 1859.” 
It is full of interest, and presents concisely the facts concerning the 
“ Battle of Golden Hill,” in John Street, New York, in January, 
1770, where it is claimed the first blood of the Revolution was shed 
more than five years before the battle of Lexington. In 1860, 
when the struggle for the preservation of the Union was on the 
point of breaking out into open war, Mr. Dawson was already 
engaged on two further contributions to our history, one entitled 
“The Life and Times of Daniel D. Tompkins, Governor of New 
York, and Vice President of the United States,” and the other 
“The Military History of the United States.” The excitement of 
the times, however, caused him to suspend his labors, and neither 
of them was ever finished. 

Allusion has already been made to Mr. Dawson’s remarkable suc- 
cess in bringing to light important documents and records that had 
long lain in obscurity or neglect. It may have been partly due to 
his good fortune, but behind all there was a sagacity in him, which, 
by comparison of circumstances, and by inferences drawn from ascer- 
tained facts, made him feel that the proofs of what he suspected to 
be true must somewhere exist. It was in this way that he brought 
out in conspicuous view a fact that redounds to the lasting honor of 
Massachusetts. In the year 1862, while pursuing his investigations 
into the political history of the American Revolution, the apparent 
silence of Massachusetts concerning Indepen“ence in the early part 
of 1776 impressed him so strangely, that he was led to make a per- 
sonal examination of the archives of that State in the Secretarys 
office at Boston. It resulted in the discovery of an Act of the 
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General Court, which up to that time had been barely mentioned 
without comment by any historian, and altogether passed over in 
silence by nearly all of them, in which that Colony had declared and 
practically established its own independence on May 1, 1776, two 
months and three days before the Declaration of Independence by 
Congress, on July 4, 1776. That very important historical infor- 
mation, illustrated with a facsimile of a commission from which 
the King’s name had been erased, and the King’s seal destroyed, and 
anew authority given to the holder of it, not now by the King, as 
before, but by the Council of the Colony in the name of “The Gov- 
emment and People of Massachusetts Bay in New England,” in 
scordance with the provisions of that Act, was published by him in 
aletter addressed to the Hon. Luther Bradish, President of the New 
York Historical Society, which was printed with the title, “ New 
York Historical Society. Declaration of Independence of the Colony 
of Massachusetts Bay, May 1, 1776.” 

In the same way, while searching into the archives of the City of 
New York in 1862 for other information, he found what afterwards 
led him to discover the entire series of Accounts between the City 
of New York and those who had controlled its revenues while that 
tity was occupied by the King’s troops and governed by martial law 
administered by the Commander-in-Chief of the Royal army, from 
1776 to 1783. As the originals of all these accounts had been 
carried away when the Royal army evacuated the City in November, 
1783, the finance department of the city had none of them, and at 
the instance of the Hon. George Opdyke, then Mayor of the city, 
Mr. Dawson made a complete transcript of these accounts, added 
copies of all certificates of those who had been appointed from time 
totime to audit them, illustrated the entire series with elaborate 
notes embodying the several military orders on which the several 
collections and disbursements had been made, and addressed the 
whole in a communication to the Mayor. He in turn transmitted it 
with a special message to the Common Council, and that body or- 
dered it to be printed entire in the Minutes of the Common Council. 
Itwas also printed in a separate pamphlet at the expense of the city. 
Afterward, in addition to a handsome recompense in money, he re- 
ceived from the Corporation of New York city its official thanks, 
of which an elegantly engrossed copy appropriately framed was for- 
warded to him by the City Clerk. So far as the writer knows, it 
isthe only instance where the official thanks of the great City of 
New York has been voted for a purely historical service. The 
Council gave him also the unusual privilege of copying and publish- 
ing any of its ancient records and files which he should, at any time, 
desire to employ. It need scarcely be said that the recipient highly 
prized this recognition of his labors, and that he hung the engrossed 
copy of the city’s thanks in a conspicuous place on the walls of his 
ome, where it remained until the day of his death, and remains 
atill as a family heir-loom. 
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It was about this time that an application was made to Mr, 
Dawson by the venerable Joseph J. Lewis, of Westchester, Penn., 
executor of the Wayne estate, personally a perfect stranger to Mr, 
Dawson, but induced by having read “The Battles,” to write the Life 
of General Anthony Wayne, and the family papers were for that 
purpose accordingly placed in his hands. The General’s descendants, 
however, having manifested but little or no interest in the undertaking, 
the work, although commenced, wasfinally dropped. The incident led, 
nevertheless, to one good result. For when the fact had become known 
that the Wayne papers had passed into Mr. Dawson’s hands, the 
executive committee of the New York Historical Society invited 
him to prepare and to read before that distinguished body a paper 
on the capture of Stony Point by General Wayne, in July, 1779. 
He accepted this invitation, and in April, 1862, read before the 
Society the extended paper which is one of his best productions, and 
has become known in Europe as well as in America. In order to 
save the time required in copying the original manuscripts to be in- 
troduced into his paper, he adopted the novel expedient of taking 
those identical manuscripts themselves to the reading desk, and there 
reading them, instead of the copies, to the large and intelligent 
audience assembled to hear him. He had not thought of the effect 
that would be produced by reading, from those old time-worn manu- 
scripts of the Revolutionary period, as he had occasion to illustrate 
his subject, letters and papers in the hand-writing of Washington, 
Lafayette, Wayne, and others but little less distinguished ; but as he 
unfolded and read them, one after the other, and went on with the 
absorbing recital, the great audience became intensely interested, 
and bent forward to catch every word till he was done. It seemed 
as if the old heroes of the Revolution had come back to tell the story 
themselves. At the close, the Hon. Luther Bradish, the President, 
declared to the anxious wife of the author, that no such paper had 
been read before the Society in all the twenty years of his connection 
with it, and no such effect had been produced. The paper was pub- 
lished in 1863 in a handsome volume appropriately dedicated “to 
the Hon. Joseph J. Lewis, Commissioner of Internal Revenue of 
the United States, Washington, D. C.,” who had first applied to 
Mr. Dawson to write the life of General Wayne. The volume in- 
cluded an appendix containing all the known historical material of 
that period bearing on the subject, and was illustrated with fac- 
similes of all the principal manuscripts on which the paper was 
based, as well as with a copy of the Military Map of the Assault on 
the Fort, which was published in 1784 by the geographer to the 
King. The title of the volume is, “The Assault on Stony Point 
by General Anthony Wayne, July 16, 1779, prepared for the New 
York Historical Society, and read at its regular monthly meeting, 
April 1, 1862, with a Map, Facsimiles and Illustrative Notes.” . 

Of his new and corrected edition of “ The Foederalist,” on which 
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Mr. Dawson was engaged for a couple of years, of which, however, 
oily one large volume was issued, as well as of the notable discus- 
sion growing out of it in the New York Evening Post, between 
the Hon. John Jay and Colonel James A. Hamilton on one side, 
and himself on the other, afterward published in an interesting 

phlet at the expense of several wealthy gentlemen for gratuitous 
distribution, our limits will allow us no more than merely to speak 
in passing. It certainly throws light upon several debated questions. 
Other publications successively issued must in like manner be omitted 
from our sketch for want of space. 

In the spring of 1865 he accepted the position of editor of The 
Yonkers Gazette, which he held for about a year, until he was 
obliged by illness to give itup. During that time, however, he made 
the first page of the paper the vehicle for the publication of a vast 
amount of interesting and important matter on different phases of 
our Colonial and Revolutionary history, which rendered the paper 
exceedingly valuable, so that files kept during that time commanded 
aremarkable price, in one case fifty dollars having been offered for 
acomplete set. Many of these publications, particularly the series 
om the capture and execution of Major André, were afterward 
gathered up and issued in separate volumes. 

In 1866 Mr. Dawson was drawn into the public discussion then 
going on concerning the Boundary Line between the States of New 
York and New Jersey, and he made a valuable contribution to the 
published collection of papers, on one side or the other, which that 
interesting debate called forth. The other writers, besides himself, 
were General John Cochrane, Attorney General of the State of New 
York, and the Hon. J. Romeyn Brodhead, the historian of New 
York and Secretary of the New York Historical Society, on one 
side, and the Hon. William A. Whitehead, historian of Perth Amboy 
ad Secretary of the New Jersey Historical Society, on the other. 
The Attorney General in his closing argument before the United 
States Court paid a deserved tribute to Mr. Dawson for the service 
he had rendered in throwing light upon the points at issue. 

In the same year, 1866, Mr. Dawson bought The Historical 
Magazine, a well known Monthly devoted to discussions upon the 
atiquities, history and biography of America. The publication 
had been commenced in Boston, in January, 1857, under the able 
tditorial management of Mr. John Ward Dean, but had been re- 
moved to New York in 1858. ‘There it was edited in succession by 
George Folsom, John Gilmary Shea and Dr. Henry R. Stiles. It 
had already gained for itself a place in the periodical literature of 
the country, when the great Civil War broke out, which necessarily 
Vvithdrew from its support all its southern subscribers, including many 
of its valued contributors, the loss amounting altogether to more 
than one half of its entire subscription list. Unfortunately, those 
whose names were still left on the books as subscribers, were, many 
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of them at least, such only in name. They were non-payi 
recipients of the work year after year, and appeared to think that 
they were entitled to remain such. They had quite reversed the 
saying, “It is more blessed to give than to receive.” 

The first number of The Historical Magazine under Mr. 
Dawson’s editorial management was that of July, 1866. In the 
following January, 1867, he commenced a “ New Series” of the 
periodical, giving double the number of pages in each monthly issue, 
and making two volumes per year, instead of a single volume a 
before. Into this work he threw his entire strength and intellectual 
energy during several years in succession, gathering around him also 
an array of distinguished voluntary contributors to its pages, 
which had not been surpassed by the paid staff of any similar 
publication in the country. The “Book Notices,” sometimes ex- 
ceeding a hundred in a single month, for which the Magazine soon 
became famous, and sought after by librarians and bibliophiles, were 
always written by Mr. Dawson himself. The effect of all this be. 
came soon apparent in the more extended influence of the Magazine 
as one of the recognized historical authorities in the country. Its 
material support, however, was largely drawn from the students of 
history in New England and New York; those in New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania and the West seeming to take but little interest in sus- 
taining it, and the South, where it had circulated before the war, 
not having yet sufficiently recovered its strength to indulge in 
luxuries, the income was insufficient to meet the expenses of publi- 
cation, and so, after having issued what was equal to thirteen com- 
plete volumes, Mr. Dawson decided to suspend its publication in 
April, 1876. 

At the same time that he was editing and publishing The His- 
torical Magazine, Mr. Dawson was engaged in performing other 
historical services of value to the public. Some years before he 
had made a complete copy from the Clinton Papers of the pro- 
ceedings in the trial of the notorious Joshua Hett Smith before a 
General Court Martial at Tappan, for the part which he had taken 
in promoting the meeting at his house, back of Haverstraw, of 
General Benedict Arnold and Major John André, and in assisting 
the latter to effect his escape and return to New York. The record 
itself which he copied was afterwards abstracted by some person un- 
known from among the Clinton Papers, and could not be found. 
Fortunately Mr. Dawson had previously taken his copy, and to 
supply the want occasioned by the loss, he conceived and carried out 
the idea of editing and annotating that copy of the trial, and having 
it published in a volume by itself. It was issued in excellent style, 
and entitled, “ Record of the Trial of Joshua Hett Smith, Esq., for 
alleged Complicity in the Treason of Benedict Arnold, 1780. 
Edited by Henry B. Dawson: Morrisania, 1866.” He also edited 
and published, jater on, five handsome volumes under the title of 
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"The Magazine Miscellany,” a selection of the more important his- 
torical papers that had been published in The Historical Magazine. 
Notwithstanding the natural delicacy of his constitution, and the 
incessant labors to which his keen intellectual tastes and his indomi- 
table energy impelled him, he enjoyed reasonably good health, with 
the exception of a severe attack of pneumonia, until the summer of 
1868, when, like several of his neighbors, he was prostrated with 
malaria, produced by the opening of new streets in the vicinity of his 
home in Morrisania. The ague and fever came as an unwelcome 
yisitor every second day during all the summer and autumn months, 
confining him to his house and obliging him in his enfeebled condi- 
tin to work at a great disadvantage in editing and publishing The 
Historical Magazine. In 1869 he had a return of the same 
trouble, and yet, singular as it may seem, it did not prevent him 
fom writing and publishing, one after another, a succession of 
valuable contributions to our history. One was entitled, “The First 
Blood shed in the American Revolution: the Battle of Golden Hill,” 
aclosely printed paper of twenty-one pages in small quarto, in which, 
a in his paper entitled “The Sons of Liberty,” before mentioned, 
it was shown, so far as the known facts afford a basis of judgment, 
that the first collision of the Royal forces with the Colonists where 
resistance was made and blood shed, was in John Street, New York, 
between Gold Street and Pearl, on January 19 and 20, 1770. 

Mr. Dawson’s ill health, however, was becoming gradually more 
and more pronounced, and his literary activity and productiveness 
correspondingly diminished, so that from 1876 until 1884 he may be 
said, in a sense, to have been withdrawn from the world, confined 
to his house, and apparently a permanent invalid. Yet even then, 
in those long days of bodily weakness, he wrote a searching review 
of the second edition of Bolton’s “ History of Westchester County,” 
which he published in numbers in the The Westchester Times, and 
teveral articles on the “Early History of American Methodism,” 
published in The Christian Advocate in New York city. In 1884 

was again pressed into the service by J. Thomas Scharf, A.M., 
LL.D., as one of the writers of the New History of Westchester 
County, which that gentleman had projected, and which was finally 
published in Philadelphia, in 1886. Mr. Dawson entered into the 
wdertaking with characteristic zest and vigor, and he furnished a 
most valuable contribution to the work covering two hundred and 
tighty-one large and closely printed pages on “ Westchester County, 
New York, during the American Revolution.” Although the limits 
of the history did not allow him to bring down the narrative to a 
later date than November, 1776, he lays bare, in a striking manner, 
the hidden political springs behind many of the outward movements, 
ad adds largely to our knowledge of those times. It is said to be 
the most ably written of all his historical works, and it was fitting 
itshould be so, as his last bequest to our country’s history. Finis 
toronat opus. 
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Like nearly all men who have pursued his line of effort, he in. 
vestigated and wrote upon many subjects, often extended and valu. 
able papers, that have never been given to the world. Putting them 
all together, the published and the unpublished, they present an 
immense and almost bewildering mass of literary and historical 
matter, requiring an amount of labor, at the very thought of which 
any ordinary human being would stand appalled. 

He received from many quarters the most gratifying tokens of 
the appreciation and regard in which he was held for his services in 
the promotion of our historical knowledge. One of these was so 
peculiar, that it ought not to go unmentioned. It was a complete 
list of the Governors of Pennsylvania from the settlement of the 
colony down to the year 1870, including their pictures from 
William Penn to John W. Geary, with a mass of political and his- 
torical statistics, all compiled and handsomely arranged in a bound 
manuscript volume by William H. Egle, M.D., connected as State 
Librarian with the Government of Pennsylvania, at Harrisburg. It 
bears this dedication in black and red ink: “To Henry B. Dawson, 
Morrisania, N. Y., This MS. Compilation is Respectfully Inscribed.” 
Although a stranger to Mr. Dawson, Dr. Egle accompanied his gift 
with a letter written on a blank leaf at the beginning of the volume, 
of which the following is a copy : 


“ Harrisburg, Penn’a, 

My very dear Sir: September 17, 1869. 
My veneration for what is true and valuable in History has 
prompted me in compiling this unique affair. I offer it to you as a poor 
tribute of my admiration for you as a faithful historian, of my respect for 

you as a man of letters, and my sincere esteem for your personal worth. 

As ever your friend, 
To Henry B. Dawson, Esq.” Wir H. Ete. 


As the writer has reason to know, it was a spontaneous tribute 
that touched Mr. Dawson deeply. His services were recognized 
also by more public resolutions of thanks tendered to him by many 
organized bodies, and he was elected to honorary membership in 4 
long list of historical societies from Massachusetts to Minnesota. 
In May, 1889, the Board of Trustees of Syracuse University re- 
solved to confer upon him the honorary distinction of Doctor of 
Laws, to be publicly announced at its commencement in the follow- 
June. It was an honor that came too late. He died, as already 
stated, on the 23d of May. It is said of Copernicus, that as he lay 
on his death bed, only a few hours before he breathed his last, the 
great work of his life, De Orbium Colestium Revolutionibus, 
which had just come from the press at Nuremberg, was brought to 
him that he might see it, before his eyes should close forever upon 
the light of time. He touched the book with his but half con- 
scious hand, as if he knew what it was, and then in the next moment 
sank into insensibility and passed away, only a day later in the same 
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month, on May 24, 1543. Happier than he, Mr. Dawson saw the 
ungible fruits of his labor as they came from the press while he was 
yet living, but he never knew of the academic laurel that was about 
to be laid upon his brow. How the brightness of all human glory 
ws dim, when the eye fails, and the heart sinks to rest, in life’s 
dosing hour ! 
‘¢Can storied urn, or animated bust, 
Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath? 
Can Honor’s voice provoke the silent dust, 

Or Flattery soothe the dull cold ear of death?” 

Mr. Dawson was married on May 28, 1845, to Catharine, daugh- 
tr of Abraham D. Martling and Esther Whelpley, his wife, of 
Tarrytown, Westchester County, New York. She belonged to one 
of the oldest families in the county, whose lineage ran back to the 
first settlers along the lower Hudson, and thence to an ancient Hol- 
land ancestry, of which she had good reason to be proud. In 1885 
the husband and wife commemorated the fortieth anniversary of their 
wedding, and the writer of these lines was permitted to offer his 
congratulations in these two brief stanzas, that had at least the one 
merit of coming from the heart. 

‘‘ Thank God for forty years of wedded life, 
Of love and peace and sweet domestic cheer, 


While the glad eyes of husband and of wife 
Still see each other’s face so long held dear. — 


I waft my greeting from the Hudson’s shore, 
To where the Harlem’s tides roll up and down, 
And pray that Heaven may bless you more and more, 
And all the coming years with goodness crown.” 


Mr. Dawson was a frank, ingenuous man, loving the truth, full of 
benevolent feeling, and taking pleasure in being helpful to others 
whenever it lay in his power. His vast stores of historical infor- 
mation and his vast library were readily placed at the service of every 
sincere inquirer who applied to him, and few have more reason for 
gratitude than the writer of this sketch of his life. He has been 
criticized, and it may be with a measure of apparent justice, for a 
certain rigor of speech, which the French call tranchant, in the 
exciting controversies into which he was drawn, and it must be con- 
fessed that in the maintenance of his honest convictions he did some- 
times strike hard, but, after all, his heart was full of generous 
kindness to others, and it came out in manifold ways in the inter- 
course of daily life. In his religious faith he was a Calvinist of the 
dd school, simple as a child in love and trust, and while resolute 
and heroic in the public defence of what he believed to be true on 
ay subject, yet as gentle as a woman in his relations with his family 
ad friends. The atmosphere of his home was delightful, and there, 
more than anywhere else on earth, his memory will be cherished by 
wrviving wife and children as a sacred inheritance and trust. As 
he said himself, after his public labors had finally closed, he spent 
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the time in his home, setting his house in order “preparatory to 
receiving the summons of his Heavenly Father,” and entering ‘into 
rest. 

His funeral took place from his late residence in Home Street, 
Morrisania, New York city, on May 26, 1889, and was attended by 
many men eminent in journalism and letters, who testified their 
respect and sorrow. In conformity with his own request, expressed 
while living, the services were conducted by his friend the writer of 
this simple tribute, who delivered an address giving an estimate of 
Mr. Dawson’s character, life and worth. On the following day, 
May 27th, all that was mortal was committed to the grave in the 
burying ground of the Old Dutch Church of Sleepy Hollow at Tarry- 
town, and almost in the shadow of the Old Church itself. There 
may they rest in peace, and awake at last in the resurrection of the 
just ! 


Norr.—This paper was read before the Tarrytown Historical Society, May 
20, 1890.—EpIror. 





LETTERS OF COL. THOMAS WESTBROOK 
AND OTHERS, 


RELATIVE TO INDIAN AFFAIRS IN MAINE. 


Communicated by WiLt1am BLake Trask, A.M., of Dorchester. 
[Continued from page 183.] 


George Town April 6, 1723. 

May it please your Honour, 

You have herew™ an Account of my Proceedings since my Last. 
I waited at St Georges in hopes y' M" Talbert whould have Arrived there 
with Provision so that I might have took a suitable Number of men to y* 
Eastward, but his Not Coming Oblidged me to come to Kenebeck and at 
my Arrival at y* Mouth of the River I met him & left him there & came 
hither where I had Appointed Sundry of the Officers to meet me whome I 
met. I immeadiatly Knquired into y* State of that part of the Army 
w" TI found in a Miserable Condition, on w I call’d a Council of 
Officers to know what might be best for the presant Service of the Gov- 
ernment, the result whereof I send your Hon™ a Coppy Inclosed. I 
detained 140 men at St Georges in Order to go further East when 
should be Inabled by receiving provision, but when I came away from 
there I left 30 or 40 of y™ Exceeding Sick; y* most p‘ of y™ I hope on my 
return I shall find so many well men as to return down East, over y* same 
Ground I went before in part; & spend about 3 Weeks, and then Retura 
to George Town on Kenebeck river, to know Y™ Honours further pleasure 
about the Forces left at Kenebeck river & West of y® same. I formerly 
Wrote y‘ I heard nothing of Capt Harmon but only by Word of mouth, by 
Cap‘ Penhallow. I have since seen him & he has given me his Journal & 
tells me has sent you a Coppy of y* same, & at y® same time he shews me 
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afew Lines w*" you had Wrote to him on which I rejoyce that he has given 
0 Satisfaction. I now send part of my Journal Imperfect being not 
Compleated to this day, w°* I Intended, w°* you will please to Excuse. I 
trast your Hon" will look over all faults I having not had time to keep my 
Journal forward, by reason of y® many y*‘ are Sick and Inconveinances 
Aboard. M* Wittemore who has heitherto Assisted me in Writing, is 
Sick, & has been so for a Considerable time, as for my own part I bless 
God I still retain my health in a great measure & had a Design if y* Army 
bad remained so to have kept marching Constantly in the back of the 
country w™ part of y‘ Army to Intercepted the Enemy in there hunting 
Ground, & on there Carrying places, for this time of y* year being one of 
their Cheif times for y" Hunting, & with the other part, I Intended to have 
kept them on y® Sea Coast in Order to Intercept there fishing and fowling. 
Ihave not received a Letter from y* Hon" since the 30" of Jan’. I am 
Induced to beleive y* you Wrote me a line because Sundry of the Officers 
tell me they have received Lett™ from you. Lieu‘ Allen Informes me he 
Desires a Dismission for himself. Capt Heath Still Informes me of y*® 
fuithfullness of M* Coleby one of his Serj whome you Order’d a Commis- 
sion to be Wrote for. I beleive the Mistake was In the Penman, for I 
found 2 Commissions for Capt Heath But none for M* Coleby. Cap* Heath 
tells me he Should rejoyce if you Would give him a Commission to be his 
Liev’. Liev’ Winslow Notwithstanding being dropt went East with me & 
Marcht to Pernobscout. I doubt not but he will make a good Officer & I 
hope y’ Hon" will bear him in Mind when there is an Oppertunity to Im- 
prove him. Lieut Moulton Informes me he has Wrote to you for a Dis- 
mission from y® Service & likewise Urges me for leave for to go home. I 
tell him I doubt not but you have thoughts of Advanceing of him as soon 
as Oppertunity will permitt. By what Experience I have had of him & 
y' Carracter I here of him I doubt not but he will make a good Officer. 
§ my Extream hurry at present Will not Admit of any Enlargement. 
Crave Referrence to Cap‘ Temple & Capt Harmon who have yo" Liberty 
for coming home. Iam 
‘ Yo* Honours Most 
Obedt Humble Serv‘ 
Superscribed : [No signature. ] 
On His Majes** Service 
To the Honourable | William Dummer Esq’ | Lieu‘ Governo’ & 
Commander | in Chiefe of the Prov | of the Massachusetts Bay | In Boston. 


Coll. Westbrooks Lett* 
April 6. 1723 Lodowick Macgown 
Ensigne 
Mass. Archives, Vol. 51, pp. 378, 379. 


[As Lieutenant Governor William Dummer was a prominent director in 
the military operations of his day, as Commander in Chief of the forces in 
Massachusetts and the Province of Maine, it is perfectly proper and just that 
4 brief biographical sketch of him should be given in connection with his letters 
and careful instructions to Col. Westbrook and his companions. He was, in an 
especial manner, so thoroughly identified with the plans and measures of the 
various campaigns in the struggle at the Eastward, that the war itself is some- 
times termed, by way of distinction, as ‘‘ Dummer’s Indian war.” 

The pioneers of the Dummer family, it is satisfactorily ascertained, came 
from Bishopstoke, Hants, in England. Mr. Richard Dummer embarked on 
board the ship Whale, Captain Graves, master, and arrived in Boston harbor, 
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May 24, 1682, in company with the Rev. John Wilson, of Boston, who had 

a voyage across the Atlantic, and on his return brought Mrs. Wilson with him. 
Mr. Dummer settled in Roxbury, Massachusetts. His wife Mary “ was a 
woman,” says the Apostle Eliot, but ‘‘ was led away into the new opinions ip 
M's Hutchinsons time.” They went to Newbury, tarried awhile and then Te. 
turned to Boston. She died soon after. Mr. Dummer married for his 
wife, in 1644, Frances, widow of Rev. Jonathan Burr, of Dorchester. She died 
Nov. 19, 1682, aged 70 years. Richard Dummer soon became a prominent and 
influential member of the community in Newbury and elsewhere, a colonial 
magistrate and a man of much distinction in church and state. In May, 1635 
the General Court ordered Mr. John Humphrey, Mr. John Endicott, Capt. 
Nathaniel Turner and Capt. William Trask to set out a farm for him, about 
the falls of Newbury. Jeremiah, a gold or silver-smith, one of his sons, settled 
in Boston. He was the father of Jeremiah and William. The former, author 
of a ‘‘ Defence of the New England Charters” (London, 1728, reprinted in 1765), 
was considered, in his day, ‘‘one of the most remarkable men New England 
had then produced.” His name ‘‘ must ever hold an exalted place on the roll of 
Massachusetts worthies.” History is silent in relation to the boyhood of 
William Dummer, or the educational advantages of his early manhood. T 

the successful interposition of Sir William Ashurst, we are informed, he re- 
ceived an appointment from the Government to the high trust and responsibility 
of Lieutenant Governor of Massachusetts. The times were then at a fever heat, 
Gov. Joseph Dudley, father-in-law to Mr. Dummer, had just retired, after an 
administration of fourteen years, from the arduous labors and duties of the 
Governorship. The workings of the new charter, though on the whole favor. 
able to the views and feelings of the colonists, was, in some important respects, 
adverse to the spirit of many of the older politicians and former leaders and 
partisans. Gov. Dudley’s administration must have been, in not a few of 
its relations, an unpleasant one. Simultaneously, as it were, with Dummer’s 
appointment, in 1716, came the new Governor, Samuel Shute, to our shores, 
whose advent and after career were marked by numberless disagreements and 
controversies on the part of the people and his associates in office. He appar- 
ently endeavored to act in a decisive manner, but was harassed and perplexed 
in the plans of his administration to a degree greatly discouraging to his own 
feelings and those of his personal friends. Gov. Shute having, in reality, much 
of the military and commanding spirit in his composition, acted naturally, as has 
been hinted, with promptness and determination. For six and more long years 
he struggled, nobly, for the mastery. At length, discomfited and disheartened, 
he embarked on board a small vessel, and sailed for England. He never re 
turned to this country, so far as we can learn, so that, nominally Governor for 
about six years longer, or until the arrival of William Burnet, in 1728, Dummer 
was, in reality, all that time, acting Chief Magistrate of the Colony of Massa- 
chusetts. Historians give him the credit of working wisely and well. We 
have not space to particularize. The circumstances of his position called for 
activity of brain and strength of purpose. His executive ability must have 
been great, as is well shown in his letters of instruction and suggestion, so 
forcibly given for the action of Col. Westbrook and others, as they lie before 
us. Niles, in his History of the French and Indian Wars (Mass. Hist. Collections, 
5th series, Vol. 5, page 345), says: ‘‘ His excellency Governor Shute’s affairs now 
calling him home, the care and charge of the Government devolved on the 
Honorable William Dummer Esq. Lieutenant Governor, whose prudence and 
good conduct made him acceptable to all, through the whole course of his ad- 
ministration. The first alteration he made was in commissionating Colonel 
Westbrook as chief in the eastern affairs; who, February 10, marched to Penob- 
scot, and Captain Harmon, at the same time, up Amanscoggin River.” 

In the winter of 1725-6, Gov. Dummer made a treaty with the Eastern Indians. 
A peace was then established, which continued with but little interruption for 
about twenty years. ‘Still the people were in fear, and frequently alarmed by 
small parties of Indians, until the reduction of Canada, which put an end to 
Indian wars in this part of the country.” Gov. William Burnet being trans- 
ferred from the government of New York and New Jersey to that of Mass#- 
chusetts, in 1728, assumed the office of Governor, and Mr. Dummer was, for& 
time at least, relieved from its cares and responsibilities. The sudden death, 
however, of Gov. Burnet occurring on the seventh of September, 1729, Mr. 
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Dummer was again called upon to perform the official duties of the gubernato- 
ral chair. By the appointment of William Tailer, as Lieut. Governor, June 30, 
1130, Mr. Dummer was once more, and finally, released, and on the 8th of 
August, following, Jonathan Belcher was appointed Governor. 

The residue of his years, being about thirty-one, Mr. Dummer spent, chiefly, 
as we learn, in comparative retirement, surrounded by friends, and enjoying the 
comforts and amenities of life. He held his seat, it appears, at the council 
board, and, through many sessions after, was among the first in rank and 
position. At the ripe age of four score and four years, October 10, 1761, he 

away, having lived through the continued administrations of Belcher, 
Shirley, Phips, Pownal and Bernard. 

His residence, says Shaw, was in Orange Street, near Hollis, in Boston. 

He was buried in the Granary Burial Ground. Two extracts will be given 
from the funeral sermon of his pastor, the Rev. Mather Byles: ‘‘ How nobly, fora 
shining course of years, did he fill the first chair of government in the province, 
with superior wisdom, and, I think, unrivalled acceptance and applause! How did 
he retire from it, followed with the gratitude and blessings of a whole people!” 
“This church can witness to the constancy and solemnity of his exemplary at- 
tendance on the divine worship: while his honours to Christ will be still seen 
here, on the communion table, and in the costly volume from which the word of 
God is read every Lord’s day. His death was of a piece with his life in the 
large donations to publick and pious uses in his last will.” 

We quote from one of the Boston newspapers, of the day :—‘‘ The wise, in- 
corrupt and successful administration of Mr. DUMMER, will always be remem- 
bered with honor, and considered as a pattern worthy of the imitation of all 
future governors.” 

In Cleaveland’s Centennial Discourse, delivered at Newbury, Byfield Parish, 
August 12, 1863, this language is used :—‘‘ Scanty as our materials are, there is 
enough to show that the character of William Dummer was one of uncommon 
symmetry. We discover no shining quality of mind—no prominent, out-crop- 
ping virtue. But we do discern abilities equal to every emergency—a judgment 
always calm and solid—great firmness—strict integrity and warm benevolence. 
He may or may not have possessed those military capabilities, which, under 
favoring circumstances, make a hero—but in civil affairs and governmental 
administration, he undoubtedly showed, to a remarkable extent, that rare com- 
bination of qualities, which, as exhibited on a broader stage, the world has since 
learned to admire in George Washington.” 

Cotton Mather, in his letter to John Winthrop, dated Boston, May 1, 1725, 
says: “‘ We have no Intelligence worth a straw. I was going to say, No Intel- 
let. We are like to continue one year longer as we are—Inexpressibly Happy 
r~ “i Lt Governor’s [Dummer’s] wise & Good Administration.”—Mass. Hist. 

»» Vili. 458. 

Another cotemporary writer, Dr. William Douglass, mentions Dummer as 
one “whose good Administration is universally celebrated, and requires no 
Encomium of mine: He is alive and in good Health at this present Writing,” &c. 

Hutchinson (Hist., ii. 8368) speaks highly of Dummer. ‘‘ His general aim was 
to do public service.” 

Gov. Joseph Dudley compliments him, as ‘‘Mr. Dumer, who marryed my 
mane, & for his many worthy qualities is as dear to me as if he were my 

on.” 

“He was highly respected by all parties when their prejudices did not ope- 
mite.” “He was a man of such correct judgment and steady habits, such a firm 
ind temperate conduct, when he supposed himself right, that the vessel of state 
Was secure though exposed to the dangers of a tempestuous sea.”—Rev. John 
Biot, D.D., in his Biographical Dictionary. 

There is a portrait of Dummer in the volume (page 130) containing the pro- 
ceedings (December 15, 1886), at ‘‘the commemoration, by King’s Chapel, 

, of the completion of Two Hundred years since its foundation.” 

Rey. George Leonard Chaney, then Pastor of the Hollis Street Church, in 
; n, in a discourse to his congregation, preached December 31, 1876 (page 
), Says: “On May 24, 1742, the pastor, in the name of the Hon. William Dum- 
mer, late Lieutenant Governor and Commander-in-Chief over this Province, pre- 
—— the church with a large and rich folio Bible, on condition that it should 

Tread as a part of the publick worship on the Lord’s day among us.” The 
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thanks of the church are voted to the honorable donor for his “stately church 
Bible,” and one week later, May 9, 1742, reading from the Scriptures is intro. 
duced. Gifts of silver for the communion table and font are acknowl 
from Thomas Hubbard, Silence Eliot, Gov. Dummer, Zachariah Johonnot.” 

Appropriate exercises, at the one hundred and twenty-fifth anniversary of 
Dummer Academy, were held at Newbury, Byfield Parish, June 19, 1888, when 
an address was delivered by Hon. William Dummer Northend.—Regisrp, 
xliii. 112. 

Dummer married April 26, 1714, Catherine, third daughter of Gov. Joseph 
Dudley, and sister of Rebecca Dudley. She died without issue, probably before 
her husband, as he mentions in his will neither wife nor children.—Recistmr, 
x. 841. He was called second cousin to Judge Samuel Sewall.* 

He appears to have been engaged, at times, somewhat extensively, alone or 
with others,.in matters of real estate, as the Suffolk Records of Deeds will show, 
being grantor or grantee of property situated in or near the following named 
streets or lanes in Boston, namely—Marlboro’, School, Orange, Harvard, 
‘*Treamont,” King, Cambridge, Union Streets, Bishop’s Lane, Long Lane, Frog 
Lane; also in Dorchester, Dorchester Neck, Brookline, Needham, Oxford, 
Woodstock, and perhaps other places, in the space of forty years, between 1717 
and 1758. 

In 1719 Gov. Dummer was Captain of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
Company, in Boston, Rev. John Webb, formerly Chaplain at Castle William, but 
then minister at the New North Church, in Boston, preaching the sermon. 

We close our sketch of Gov. Dummer with abstracts of his will, dated June 
28, 1756; proved November 6, 1761. He gives to Reverends Thomas Foxcroft 
and Dr. Charles Chauncy of Boston, and Nathaniel Dummer of Newbury, all his 
real estate in Newbury, rents and profits thereof to be expended in erecting a 
Grammar School-house on the most convenient part of his farm, according to 
the appointment of the then ministers of the Parish of Byfield, so called, in 
Newbury, and five of the principal inhabitants, freeholders, of said parish, 
elected for that purpose; and after the house is built, the annual rents, &c., 
to be towards the maintenance of a Grammar School Master in the school. 

Legatees :—The sons and daughters of his sister, Anna Powell, widow. To 
nephew Jeremiah Powell, nine hundred acres of land in North Yarmouth, county 
of York. Totheold brick Church in Boston, of which Rey. Thomas Foxcroft and 
Rev. Dr. Charles Chauncy are Pastors; to the Church of which Rev. Mather 
Byles is minister, annually to the ministers. To kinsman, Nathaniel Dummer, 
kinswoman, Mary Oulton; Capt. John Larrabee, Lieutenant of Castle William; 
kinsman, William Vans, son of Hugh Vans. To Reverends Foxcroft, Chauncy, 
Samuel Mather, Mather Byles, Ebenezer Pemberton. Unto each of the ministers 
of the Gospel within the Town of Boston, that lead in Divine service on Lords 
days, without any exception, and unto Reverends Mr. Abbot and Prentice, of 
Charlestown, a Gold Ring, of the value of twenty shillings Lawful Money. To 
the poor of the Parish in Byfield, of the old Church in Boston, and to the poor 
of the Church of which Rev. Mr. Byles is Pastor. To Alexander Skene Esq. 
formerly Secretary of the Island of Barbadoes, to Harvard College, Mrs. Sarah 
Gerrish jun" (‘‘ she now living with me”). To Nephew John Powell his Gold 
watch, nephew William Powell his Gold Snuff box; silver plate to the sons aud 
daughters of his sister Anna Powell. To his Nephew Jeremiah Powell the 
Mansion in which he then lived, with the land belonging; to said Powell his 
Pew in Mr. Byles’s meeting house, his Goods, Horses, Chariot and other Run- 
ning Carriages, with their furniture, household stuff, &c. To heirs of Col’ 
William Burt, late of the Island of Nevis. 

The Hon. John Wheelwright, Andrew Oliver, Esq., and Ezekiel Goldthwait, 
Esq., all of Boston, were the Executors to his will, which was witnessed by 
Peter Johonnot, Gregory Townsend, Ezekiel Price. 


* The short paragraph in Mass. Hist. Coll., vol. vii. Fifth series, page 103, from Judge 
Sewall’s Diary, as printed, in regard to William Dummer, may have a tendency to mislead, 
without an explanation, Jeremiah being the Government Agent, and William, a8 is 
known, the Lieut. Governor in 1716. 

The passage in the volume reads: “Am told that Mr. Wm. Dumer our Agentis Lieat 
Govr.” The original manuscript looks as though, at first, the Judge wrote it, “ Jer. ye 
our Agent is Li. Gov.” then altered “Jer.” to “ Wm.”, neglecting to strike out 
words *‘ our Agent.” 
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For the ‘‘Family of Dummer,” by Col. Chester, see Reaister, Vol. xxxv. 
954-271, continued in the same volume, pages 321-331. See also, REGISTER, ix. 
174,175; xxvi. 402; xxxi. 423; xxxviii. 457; xxxix. 411; xli. 337. Am. Quar. 
Reg., xv. 306.] 


§ Ihave your Letters of the 26" March & the 6 Aprill & with them 
your Journall to the beginning of March. I am glad to see you keep soe 
correct & regular accounts of your Proceedings. As soon as you receive 
this you are forthwith to take an Exact p’fect Account of the Number of 
your sick & well men seperate & give orders that the same bee done 
respecting the Forces that are not in your p’ticuler detachment whether 
Marching or Garrison Souldiers & Lett them bee sent Me as soon as possi- 
ble & as soon as I shall receive the same you shall have further orders 
from me in the mean time I approve of the marches you mention in which 
Idoubt not of your utmost dilligence & I hope you’l have the Success to 
Meet with the Enimye in their Lurking Places. I am glad to hear soe 
yell of young Winslow. Leu. Carlile shall succeed Capt Temple. Iam not 
wmindefull of Moulton, as soon as Lieu. Allen desires a dismission, Hee 
shall have it & Coleby shall Succeed Him. Capt Sheeply writes me that 
of His Company are Sick & that they are very Ill accomodated at 
Arrowsick & that many of them will dye if they are long Continued there 
& therefore Hee desires they may be removed to some other Place. This 
affair I Leave wholly with you to dispose that Company as you shall thinke 
most for the Service & for the Safety of the Poor Souldiers in which I de- 
sire your Care. 

Boston 15™ Aprill 1723. [William Dummer. ] 

Coll. Westbrooke Mass. Archives, 72: 82, 83. 


Sir, Cpt. Shipley writes me y* twenty of his Comp* are sick & that they 
are ill accomodated at Arrowsick, & many of them will die if they are 
continued there, & therefore desires they may be removed to some other 
Place; The Affair I leave wholly with you to dispose that Comp* as you 
shall think will be most for the service & for the Safety of the poor Sol- 
ders. I would have you take a perfect Acc* of the Number of y™ sick & 
well men separately, And give Orders that the same be done respecting the 
Forces that are not of y™ particular Detachment Whether Marching or 
Garrison Soldiers & that the same may be sent me as soon as may be. 

April 16, 1723. Y™ Serv* 

Col. Westbrook. [William Dummer. ] 

Mass. Archives, 72, p. 87. 


8, By my first Instructions to you you were Directed to Continue 
Your Marches after the Indians upon the Sea Coasts and among the Islands 
tothe Eastward of Kenuebeck River untill the beginning of May next. 
That time being near at hand and the Indians appearing in Several Parties 
on the Frontiers, of which I have advices from Cap* Heath, Capt Barker, 
L' Larrabee and others, and having latly Kill’d Three Persons and taken 
wo more I think it will be most for the Service and accordingly Order that 
afler you have left a Garrison of 15 men under the Command of a Lieut at 
the Fort in St Georges River you forthwith return with the Forces to Ken- 
uebeck River and Casco Bay and that you examine well into the Condition 
of the Soldiers and such of them as are in so Ill a state of health as not 
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like to be soon fit for Service, You are to discharge, in Case they are willi 
to be dismiss’d, Provided that not less then Three Hundred Men be g 
Retained in the service; And you are not upon any Pretence whatsoever to 
dismiss any others but such as are disabled by sickness as above without My 
Express Order and for such you are to take the best Care you Can for their 
Transportation. The forces being thus reform’d You are to imploy them in 
Carefully guarding the People on the Frontiers in their Planting and other 
Husbandry and in waylaying the Places where the Indiands are most likly 
to Pass in their Coming upon the English being always Prepared to make 
up a body to attack and Pursue the Indians in Case they should Come in 
any Considerable Number; And as I approve of your Measures in 
Endeavouring to secure the passes in Kennebec River I now direct you to 
Continue your Scouts on that Quarter. This Sloop brings you a fresh 
Supply of Molasses, meal, Rice &c. I have Ordered the Treasurer to Send 
the More Molasses that you may Brew Spruce Beer for the People, which 
I apprehend will do good both to the well and sick. Lieut Larrabee having 
wrote me for a supply for ammunition he will Received it by this Sloop and 
I desire you will give Effectual Orders that there be an equal Distribution 
of all Stores and ammunition in all quarters. I having received Complaints 
on that head from several Officers on this side Kennebeck. You have here 
with a Commiss” for Capt Carlile to succeed Capt Temple which I disire 
you will deliver him in the Usuall Form, and also a Commiss" for Sam! 
Jordan to be Lieut to Capt Pecker. Your utmost Skill and Conduct will 
be needfull to be exerted in this Juncture for Doubtless the Enemy when 
they shall understand the sickly and weak Condition your [ ]is w 
der will make some Efforts to surpris us; In your Discharging the sick 
Men, you must have Regard first to the Impress’d Men, Giving them the 
Preference to those that are hired. 

April 25, 1723. 

Post. It having been set forth that Ebenezer Boutel & Benjamin Reed 
are sick Men, Let them be among the Number of those you discharge. 

To Coll. Westbrook. Mass. Archives, 72: 88-90. 


Sir 
I must repeat my Orders to you to keep your Men upon copstant 
Duty in Scouting on the Skirts of the Towns & lying Wait for the Enemy 
in small Parties in such Places as it is probable they will pass. Your 
Knowledge of the Affairs of the Indian War, & particular Acquaintance 
with those Woods were the Motives to me in Putting you upon that Station, 
W*" some apprehend is not so proper for a Person whose private Concerns 
ly so near. I hope your Diligence & Application to the service will con- 
vince every Body of your Faithfulness in that Trust. If you can bring 
your Men to be patient & silent in their Marches & Ambushes I shall hope 
some Thing may be done for the Annoyance of the Enemy, Otherwise little 
is to be expected. Mass. Archives, 72: 92. 
[Letter to Co' Westbrook, June, 1723.] y 


I have y™ sev! Lett of the 24, 3¢, 4% & 5” of June with the Journal & 
other Acc" therein mentioned as well as those you sent heretofore. The 
Journal have bin communicated to the Court, And what ever some detracting 
ill minded People might suggest to the Judges the daily Acc” of y™ Pro 
ceeding will justify y* Diligence & Conduct, And indeed I have asked some 
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of the Judges about the Story, & they tell me they never heard any Thing 
efit, I think it is reasonable that the Captains as many of them as can 
jespared sh* have Liberty to come to Town to pass their Musters & ac- 
cordingly you may permit as many of them as you think consistent with 
the safety of the service, Cpt. Shepley, Ward, Barker & Carlisle have writ- 
ten to me for Leave. Cpt. Pecker now returns to you, And if Hill the 
eon can be spared, let him come: As to y"self, I think you had better 
tay a little while longer till some of these Officers are return’d, And I shall 
not forget to send for you, when it will be for y* Service And am 
Y™ affectionate Friend & Serv‘ 
Boston June 11, 1723. W™ Dummer. 
Coll. Westbrook. Mass. Archives, 72: 94. 


Sir 

You are Directed to give Orders to y* commanding Officers of the 
wv! Forts & Garrisons in the Eastern Parts that upon the Appearance of 
ay of the Eastern Indians under a Flagg of Truce set on a Pole or Staff, 
they permit them to come safely into their respective Forts or Garrisons, 
& forthwith give you Notice thereof, & You are thereupon to take Care that 
they be safely conducted in some Sloop to Boston without Delay & put a 
Guard of Soldiers aboard such Sloop in Proportion to the Indians that may 
come in. 

You must shew y* Indians of y* Five Nations a particular Respect if any 
ofy™ sh? come in w™ the Eastern Indians. 

You must chuse out a discreet able Man to Command the Guard that 
attend the Messengers & instruct him to use those of the 5 Nations with 
great Kindness and Friendship & to see that they are well provided for in 
their Passage. Y™ Serv' 

June 18, 1723. W™ Dummer. 

Coll. Westbrook. Mass. Archives, 72: 96, 97. 


$' 

I have Receiv’d Your sev" Letters of June 11", 14, 15, 22, 27, 28 
& 30; with the Account of the Mischief done at Black point & N°: Yar- 
mouth. M* Pike also acquaints Me, that M* Dom: Jordan, was Assaulted 
& wounded by the Indians; as they are more then Ordinary Set upon Mis- 
chief, at this Juncture I should be Glad some Vigorous Effort may be made 
upon them at their coming on or Going off, & therefore Expect that my 
former Orders be followed Diligently as tho. there were No Expectations 
of their Submission which is a Great Uncertainty. And Whereas the 
Companies are Reduced by Sickness, Desertion &c. to a smaller Number 
than they Ought to Consist of, I direct You forthwith to reform the said 
Companies Under your Command & make them up Fifty Men each, under a 
Cap' & Lieu‘: the Remaining Officers to be reduced or Dismiss’d as they 
thall think fit, You must Give a Preference to the Officers according to 
their Seniority, & not break in upon that Rule, Unless there be any 
Younger Officers that are more than Ordinary Useful in the Service (In 
Which Case I Allow of their being Continued), or any elder Officers are 
villing to be Discharged. Let this Reform be made without Delay. 

Y™ Servt: 
Boston July 5 1723, W™ Dummer. 
Mass. Archives, 72: 100, 101 [A Copy]. 
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Sir 
Your Letter cf the 6 Instant with the Advice of the Indians seen 
near M* Scammons Garrison &c I rec* 

Last Week By Major Moodey I sent you Orders to reform the sey! 
Companies under y* Command & to make them up Fifty each under 4 
Capt* & Lieu‘ & the Rem* Officers to be reduced or dismiss’d (as they shal] 
chuse) Preference to be given to the Officers according to y" Seniority Up. 
less there be any younger there than ordinary useful in the Service (in 
w*" you were allow’d to continue them in their Command) or there be an 
Elder willing to be discharged ;* And I did particularly Direct to the Cop. 
tinuance of Cpt Carlisle in Case you hold y™ good Opinion of him. I hope 
these Orders are rec & put in Execution. If not let the matter be dong 
without Delay. [No signature.] 

Superscribed :— 

Lett’ to Coll. Westbroke. Mass. Archives, 72: 102, 

July 17, 1723. 

[To be continued.] 





KNAPP’S LIFE OF TIMOTHY DEXTER. 
By Wriuram C. Topp, A.M., of Atkinson, N. H. 


fh os life of Timothy Dexter, now a very rare book, was written 
by Samuel L. Knapp, a graduate of Dartmouth College, class 
of 1804, a lawyer and one of the best-known literary men of his 
time. Knapp settled in Newburyport as a lawyer in 1808, only 
two years after Dexter died and when his notoriety was at its height, 
and was in a position to learn all that could be known about him. 
He had seen Dexter, and in the preface states: “All the dramatis 
persone were well known to me, and were the subjects of my par- 
ticular study,” and that he wrote his book from “ memoranda made 
many years ago.” His account of Dexter is that he was appren- 
ticed as a leather dresser in Charlestown ; that he commenced busi- 
ness for himself in that town at twenty-one ; that he soon after mar- 
ried a widow Frothingham, who had some property and aided him 
by keeping a huckster’s shop; that by industry and fortunate spec- 
ulations in continental money, state securities, &c. &c., taking hints 
from Gov. Hancock and Thomas Russell, the most eminent mer- 
chant of that day, he became rich; that, fuiling to receive the social 
standing of these men to which he thought himself entitled, he sought 

* It may be noticed that there is, occasionally, a repetition in the instructions or diret- 
tions given by Governor Dummer to Colonel Westbrook. We prefer to have these stand 
just as written by Dummer, taking particular pains to use his rough notes, when we find 
them, interlined and corrected, doubtless, by himself, and to publish them as they stand 
in the original, in the archives. Much valuable correspondence, on both sides, has been 


lost to the world, as we gather from references to letters stated to have been cent, but 
now unseen. 

These few repetitions of Gov. Dummer to his trusty officer serve also to show the vA 
sistency and zeal with which he advocated those military measures, oft times in 
suggestion and execution, which the exigencies of the times required. 
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anew home where he would be better appreciated, and came to 
Newburyport, “ bought two palaces,” one of which (now the public- 
library building) he occupied for a short time, and then moved to 
the other, which he elaborately decorated with images, &c. &c. 
Knapp narrates, also, all-the well-known speculations by which Dex- 
ter, in his “ Pickle for the Knowing Ones,” explains how he made 
his money, as of undoubted accuracy, and his statements have always 
been 80 received, even in Newburyport. 

In the article on Dexter in the October number of the ReaisTer, 
1886, the writer gave reasons why the oft-repeated speculations could 
oly be regarded as Dexter’s lies, or jokes, but the main events of 
his life were assumed to be as Knapp gave.them. An examination, 
however, shows that even here the life is full of errors. 

Mr. O. P. Dexter, of New York City, has traced out very care- 
fully the genealogy of the Dexter family, and I am indebted to him 
for calling my attention to the many errors in Knapp’s Life. Ina 
communication he says: “Timothy Dexter, son of Nathan and 
Esther (Brintnall) Dexter, was born at Malden, Mass., Jan. 22, 
1146-7. I have never seen any proof that he lived in Charles- 
town. If any one will examine the land records of Exeter, N. H., 
he will find that Stephen Noyes of Hampstead mortgaged land at 
Chester to Jonathan.Mulliken and Timothy Dexter, ‘leather dresser, 
of Newburyport,’ March 16, 1770. He married May, 1770, later 
than the mortgage above given, Elizabeth, widow of Benjamin 
Frothingham, and daughter of Deacon John and Abigail (Gilman) 
Lord of Exeter, N. H. Mr. Benjamin Frothingham seems to have 
died at Newburyport, so the marriage of Timothy Dexter probably 
took place at Newburyport, Newbury or Exeter. The land records 
of Exeter mention Timothy Dexter as of Newburyport in 1779, 
1780, 1784, 1786, 1787, 1790, 1795.” These dates, it will be 
seen, cover nearly all the business life of Dexter. 

Ihave had the land records of Salem examined, and they show 
that, Jan. 2, 1770, a deed was given by William Wyer, mariner, 
to“ Timothy Dexter of Newburyport, leather dresser, for 59 pounds 
§ shillings,” and at different later dates are many conveyances, in 
which Dexter is styled “ leather dresser,” then “ trader,” “ merchant ” 
and “ gentleman,”—rising in dignity with increase of wealth, though 
the last designation seems a strange misnomer. 

Ihave in my possession an indenture dated Feb. 9, 1785, by 
vhich “Timothy Dexter of Newburyport leather dresser” covenants 
to sell his interest in “ four undivided fifth parts of a certain dwelling 
house, barn, and of the land under, adjoining and belonging thereto, 
and also all the said Timothy’s right, title and interest in and to cer- 
tain three acres of land, all the premises being situate in Exeter, in 
the County of Rockingham and State of New Hampshire, and being 
the whole estate that was taken by an execution issued on a judg- 
ment recovered by said Timothy against Daniel Gilman of the same 
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Exeter leather dresser * * * on payment of the sum of two hun. 
dred and thirty-three pounds lawful money of the State of Maggs. 
chusetts, &c.” 

This indenture was signed by the two parties to it, Timothy Dex. 
ter and Samuel Sawyer, and also by the celebrated Theophilus Par. 
sons as a witness, who wrote the paper. 

At the earliest dates above given, Dexter was only twenty-three 
years of age, yet he had been in business long enough to investi 
real estate, not only in Newburyport but also in New Hampshire, 
There can be no room to question, then, that though he may have 
learned his trade in Charlestown, he commenced business at Newbu- 
ryport, and that all his money was made there. I remember a few 
years ago an old gentleman told me that his father was associated 
with Dexter, and related anecdotes of him when poor, and living in 
an humble way as a leather dresser in one of the poor sections of 
the town, which I could not reconcile with Knapp’s Life. 

The Dexter, then, of Knapp’s Life and of common belief, the 
fool who made his money by senseless speculations that always 
turned out well, is a fiction. There is not the least evidence in sup- 
port of his stories but his own word. He was not in a position to 
get hints from Gov. Hancock and Russell, and he never had the 
wealth to engage in large operations, for his estate at his decease 
was valued at only $35,000, of which his real estate was $12,000. 

The real Dexter, with all his folly, acquired his property as other 
people do—by prudence, industry and business sagacity, which gave 
him a fortune for that period. Towards the close of his life, his 
vanity, ignorance and drunken habits led him into foolish display 
and eccentricities, and to increase the wonder he told the stories that 
have given him such wide and peculiar notoriety, and which have 
been so strangely credited. As a man he was worthless, and only 
deserves the space devoted to him as an example of erroneous bio- 
graphy and tradition, of which so much still remains accepted. 





THE BANK(E)S FAMILY OF MAINE. 
By Caaries-Epwarp’ Banxs M.D. (Dart.), Passed Assistant Surgeon, 
U. S. Marine-Hospital Service. 

ICHARD' BANKES, the emigrant ancestor of this family in Maine, 
was an early settler of Agamenticus (York), undoubtedly before the 
summer of 1643, living in that part of the town known as “ Scituate,” the 
other division being designated 
(2 ® & ‘ “ Scotland.” These a a 

t => cy rhe are probably derived from 
'F3 —an previous residence of the people 
who settled there, and in the case 
of Richard Bankes it appears that in company with Abraham Preble, aud 
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Curtis, at some time prior to his settlement in Maine he took the 
oath of fidelity at Scituate, Mass. (Plymo. Col. Rec. viii. 183). With one 
of these fellow emigrants, for such I judge them to be, he appears in 

na (York), purchasing in partnership, July 19, 1645, with Abraham 
Preble, John Twisden, his brother-in-law, and Thomas Curtis; and Novem- 
her 20th, of the same year, tracts of land of Sir Ferdinando Gorges, the 
lord Proprietor, and of William Hooke, one of the patentees (York 
Deeds, i. 101; ii. 179). Finding no evidence of the residence of Richard 
Bankes in Scituate, I assume that the record of his oath of fidelity in that 
town is merely the result of a temporary sojourn there, perhaps among 
friends, before he chose his final home in New England; and it is of interest 
to note in this connection that his companion Abraham Preble married 
Judith Tilden of Scituate, daughter of the emigrant Nathaniel, and that an 
Elizabeth Bankes, who may have been a sister of Richard, married William 
Blackmore of Scituate in 1666, and for her second husband Jacob Bumpus 
of the same place. This seems to explain the local origin of the name 
“Scituate” as a section of the old town of York, Maine. 

RicnarD Bankes in his day and generation lived the life of an average 
man, assuming his share of the burdens and responsibilities of office as a 
citizen. It will be only necessary to group these public functions which he 
performed :—Provincial Councillor 1651, 1652, under the administration of 
Governor Edward Godfrey ; Selectman, 1653, 1654, 1656, 1659, 1676, 1679, 
1680; Juror, 1649, 1653, 1655, 1656, 1658, 1661, 1662, 1664, 1665, 1668, 
1669, 1671; Trial Justice or “ Commissioner,” 1669, 1672, 1679; Court 
Appraiser, 1659, 1663, 1671, 1676, 1679, 1681, 1686, 1691, besides 
several other special appointments, as Tax Commissioner 1652, Overseer 
of County Prison 1673. He became a Freeman of Massachusetts at the 
time of the usurpation proceedings 1652, and in 1681 appears in a list of 
inhabitants swearing allegiance to the King. He figures once in Court 
(1654) as a defendant in a suit of trespass, involving the title to some marsh 
land in York, and was defeated and mulcted for costs of the suit. In 1673, 
with Edward Rishworth, he was the joint signer of a letter to the caurches 
inviting delegates to a council to settle the Rev. Shubael Dummer, H. C. 
1656 (his brother-in-law, they having married sisters), as pastor of the 
church at York. His last public act was as an appraiser, 3 April, 1691 
(Y.R.v.i.65). The date of his death is not positively known, except that 
it occurred in 1692 (York Deeds, vi. 123); and as that was the year of the 
terrible Indian massacre, January 25, 1691-2, when 137 inhabitants of 
York were either killed or carried captive to Canada by the savages, his 
pastor and relative being among the dead, it is extremely probable that he 
= oh fate also in that tragedy which sent such a shudder throughout New 

ngland. 

He married Elizabeth, daughter of John and Elizabeth Alcock of York 
(vide Genealogy, Reaister, xxxvi. 400), who survived him several years, 
but the date of her death is also unknown. By her he had the following 
children, whom I have arranged below in an arbitrary precedence, based 
upon the priority of their appearance in the public records, for there is no 
record of their births known to me: 

21. Joun.? 8. ii. SAMUEL. 4. iii. Jos. 

5. iv. Josern, b. 1667 (deposes aged 60 in 1727). 

2 Joun? (Richard), probably the eldest son, as in a family document 

he signs first (York Deeds, vi. 123), lived in York where he had a 
town grant of laud in 1678, being then undoubtedly of age, which 
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would put his birth at or before 1657. He was a signer to a petition 
to the General Court of Massachusetts, 1679, concerning the political 
troubles in Maine; Selectman of York, 1693; Grand Juror, 1692, 
1693, 1701 and subsequent years. He married twice, but the name 
of his first wife is unknown; for second wife he married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Peter and Sarah (Saunders) Turbat, of Wells (York 
Deeds, xii. 142), who survived him. His will, dated September 
22, 1724, was probated April 8, 1726 (York Probate, iii. 200), and 
her will, dated 1737, was probated 18 July, 1738 (Ibid. v. 143). He 
had the following children: 
(By first wife) : 
ELizaBETH,” called ‘‘ my Daughter in Law, my late Husband's Daugh- 
ter” in will of the second wife. She m. Nehemiah Clausen of 


Lebanon, Conn. before 1738 (York Deeds, xxx. 11). 
JOHN, d. s. p. probably, before 1719. 


(By second wife) : 


6. iii. Mosss. 
iv. HANNAH, m. Benjamin Jacobs of Salem and Wells, June 15, 1750. 
7. v. AARON. vi. Mary. 


8. Samvuex’ (Richard'), undoubtedly a son of the emigrant, although 


there is no positive proof at present known, was born before 1659 
certainly, as.in 1680, when he must have been of age, he wasa 
defendant in court. He resided at Cape Neddick, York, and was a 
ship-builder. He appeared before the bar of justice a number of 
times for various offences and in divers litigations, and in 1685 was 
found guilty of “impudently. glorying in his own wickedness.” 
(York Court Records.). He-was an appraiser, 19 March, 1690-1. 
(York Deeds, 5, 66.), As nothing is heard from him after 1692, 
the year of the massacre, it is- probable that he perished with the 
victims at Cape Neddick, the scene of the greatest butchery in the 
York tragedy. He was unmarried, probably, as no descendants are 
known. 


4. Jos’® (Richard"). The same remarks as to Samuel’s relationship 


with the emigrant apply to this person. Nothing is known of him 
except that he was fined for cursing in 1684, and after that he disap 
pears completely from the records, probably perishing in the York 
massacre. 


5. Josern® (Richard'), born about 1667, as by a deposition in 1727 


13. i. 
14. ii 


(York Deeds, xii. 148), lived and died in York. He was a man of 
considerable influence in the town, and by his marriage became 
landed proprietor in Saco and other Eastern settlements. He was 
styled Lieutenant in legal documents, a title doubtless gained by 
military service in the early French wars. His wife, whom he mar- 
ried, February 28, 1694, was Elizabeth, daughter of John and 
Elizabeth (Cummings) Harmon of York, and granddaughter of 
Capt. Richard Bonython (see Genealogy, ReaisteR, xxxvill. 4 

of Saco. He died about 1744, but the precise date is unknown 
By his wife Elizabeth, he had the following children: 

Jos,’ b. Feb. 27, 1695. 


. SAMUEL, b. June 25, 1697. oe 
iii. Tasrraa, b. Feb. 12, 1702; m. Samuel Bragdon, Jr., and d. Dec. 


iv. Lypu1, b. Jan. 28, 1705; m. John Card. 


v. 


Mary, b. Oct. 12, 1708; m. Daniel Bragdon, 1733. 





_ 
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yi. JosepH, b. Sept. 12, 1711; probably d. young. 
vit. EvizaBeTH, b. 1714; d. Aug. 30, 1720. 
yiii. RICHARD, b. 1719; d. March 17, 1721. 


Moses* (John,* Richard*), born about 1690, resided upon the family 
homestead in York throughout his life. He is variously styled 
gentleman, yeoman and mariner in legal documents and Lieutenant 
upon the town book. This military title came to him for service as 
Lieutenant of Colonel Thomas Westbrook’s Company 1722-5, de- 
tailed to range the district of Maine from the Kennebec to the 
Penobscot to prosecute “ the Eastern Indians for their many breaches 
of covenant.” [Mass. Arch. xci. 136-8.] He married, 1712, Ruth, 
daughter of Elias and Magdalen (Hilton) Weare, who was b. Janu- 
ary 6, 1696-7 [York Deeds, xiii. 142] and who survived him as 
late as 1763. [ Mass. Arch. lxxx. 291.] His will, dated March 12, 
1749, was probated November 23, 1750. [York Probate, viii. 77.] 
He had, by wife Ruth, the following children: 

.i. Josnua,* b. Sept. 13, 1713. 

ii. Exras, b. Aug. 9, 1715; d. Feb. 1, 1725. 

iii. Mary, b. Sept. 12, 1717; m. Francis Bettes, Aug. 13, 1735. 
. iv. Jon, b. March 12, 1722. 
. v. Exzas, b. Sept. 9, 1725. 

yi. JEREMIAH, b. Feb. 7, 1727; d. May 21, 1752, of small-pox. 
. Vii. ZEBEDIAH, b. May 7, 1730. 
. viii. Moses, b. July 24, 1732. 

ix. ELIZABETH, Jan. 11, 1734-5; m. Benjamin Milliken, Aug. 26, 1754. 

x. Rutn, b. Jan. 18, 1736-7; m. Elias Weare, April, 1760. 

xi. RicwarD, not mentioned in father’s will, but called son by widow 

Ruth in 1763. [Mass. Arch. lxxx. 291.] He died December 4, 
1762, of a fever contracted in the service during the French and 
Indian Wars. 7 


Aaron? (John,* Richard’), born about 1695 in York, was a mariner 
by occupation. He was in the service of the Province, 1717, under 


Sir William Pepperell, and died 1763 at York, where he resided 

throughout his life. He married Mary Haines, to whom he was 

published February 12, 1726, by whom he had, probably, more 
children than the compiler has been able to discover, viz.: 

i. Aaron,* b. June 1, 1738; m. Mary Perkins of York, July 6, 1764, and 

died at Penobscot, Aug. 9, 1823. He served in the wars of 1759- 

1764, and the next year scttled at Bagaduce, Me. He left an only 


daughter and no male issue (Brooks’s History of Castine, Brooks- 
ville and Penobscot, 200). 


Josuva* ( Moses,? John,’ Richard’), born September 13, 1713, married 
Mary Muchmore, September 18, 1737. His descendants, through the 
emigration of several of his sons before the Revolutionary War, 
reside in Nova Scotia, but the record of only a portion of his children 
has been ascertained, viz. : 

i. Josnva,® bapt. Nov. 4, 1750. 

ii. Josepn, bapt. May 11, 1751-2. 

. ELizaBeTH, bapt. July 24, 1753. 
. JEREMIAH, bapt. July 20, 1755. 
- Moses, bapt. Oct. 22, 1758. 


Joun* (Moses,? John? Richard’), born March 12, 1722, lived in York, 
where he married Hannah Preble, March, 1751, and had the 
following children: 


i. Puese,* bapt. Nov. 12, 1752. ii. HANNAH, bapt. May 28, 1758. 
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Ex1as* ( Moses,® John,’ Richard’), born September 9, 1725, removed to 
Scarboro’, where he married Lydia Dresser of that town, Jan 
5, 1748. He was a sea-faring man, being master of the sloop 
“Willing Mind” in 1747. 

ZeseDiaH* (Moses,? John,’ Richard’), born May 7, 1730; lived in 
York, and married Abigail Muchmore, January 16, 1753, by whom 
he had: 

i. ZxpeEpraH,® born 1754, who was a volunteer seaman in the armed 

ship ‘‘ America,” a privateer under the command of William Coffin, 
1780. He was described in the list as aged 26, dark complexion, 
height 5 ft. 6 inches. [Mass. Arch. xl. 58.] He died s. p. 


ii. ZEBULON, bapt. Sept. 5, 1756. 
?ili. PeLaTian, m. Sarah Avery, April 27, 1775. 


Moses‘ ( Moses,® John,’ Richard’), born July 24, 1732, in York, re- 
moved before 1757 to Arundel (Kennebunkport), where he had 
married, November, 1754, Phebe, daughter of Jacob and Abigail 
(Bracey) Curtis and granddaughter of Ephriam and Elizabeth 
( Kilbourne) Curtis of Rowley, Mass. He removed about 1760 to 
Scarborough, where for many years he practised his profession of 
Engineer and Surveyor, occasionally teaching in the schools. The 
historian of Scarborough says of him: “ He was well known in this 
vicinity as an excellent surveyor and draughtsman; and we have 
seen plans executed by him which nearly equal engravings in their 
neat finish.” (Southgate, History of Scarborough, 206; comp., Fol- 
som, Saco and Biddeford, 287.) He enlisted May 7, 1775, eighteen 
days after the battle of Lexington, and was commissioned as Quarter- 
master in Colonel Edmund Phinney’s Regiment. He was promoted 
to the rank of 1st Lieutenant January 1, 1776, by commission from the 
Continental Congress, and saw service at Fort George, Ticonderoga, 
New York. After the war he resided in Scarborough, later in 
North Yarmouth, and died in Saco, at the residence of one of his sons, 
October 9, 1823, at the ripe age of 91 years. He was a Revolutionary 
pensioner. His wife died April 4, 1814. They had the following 
children : 

JEREMIAH,® bapt. Aug. 1, 1762. 

Bracey, b. Feb. 15, 1765; m. Sarah, daughter of Elisha and Jane 
(Libby) Berry, Oct. 23, 1788; d. Oct. 18, 1827; she d. Nov. 1865. 

Mosgs, bapt. April 25, 1768; d. young. 

. ELIZABETH, m. John Waterhouse of Scarborough. 

Exias, b. Sept. 11, 1774; m. Lucretia, daughter of David and 
Elizabeth (Oakes) Prince, Jan. 17, 1805. He was a physician and 
practised his profession in North Yarmouth and Danville, Me. He 
died Feb. 9, 1841, and his widow March 15, 1872. The grandfather 
of the compiler of this genealogy. 

vi.? Lypra, m. Jacob Wilders of Arundel, July 8, 1772. 

vii. Mosks, b. 1770; m. Nancy Milliken, Aug. 1793. 

viii. Jacos, bapt. June 22, 1777; d. young. 

ix. Jacos, b. Feb. 27, 1783; m. Reliance Edgecomb, Oct. 3, 1805, and d. 

March 28, 1861, at Parsonsfield, Me. 


Jos® (Joseph? Richard®), born February 27, 1695; resided in York, 
where he married Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas and Martha 
(Winchester) Card, born November 19, 1699, and died March 17, 
1731-2. His will, dated April 38,1770, was probated January 6, 
1772. (York Probate, xii. 170.) He had the following children: 
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E.izaBETH,* b. Nov. 18, 1723; d. in infancy. 
ELIZABETH, b. Dec. 20, 1724; m. Joseph Freethy, September, 1745. 
. SAMUEL, b. April 6, 1727; d. March 28, 1728. 
. SAMUEL, b. Feb. 13, 1728-9. 
RICHARD, b. Sept. 9, 1731. 
yi. MARTHA. 
. Mary, m. Charles Bane, Aug. 29, 1765. 


Ricnarv* (Job,° Joseph,’ Richard‘), born September 9, 1731; resided 
in York, and married there September 20, 1755, Elizabeth Webber, 
by whom he had the following children: 

Hanna8,® b. Oct. 8, 1756; m. Daniel Lunt, March 17, 1776. 
. TanrrHa, b. Aug. 18, 1758; m. James Bean, Aug. 23, 1778. 
. Lyp1a, b. Aug. 20, 1760; m. Timothy Littlefield, Feb. 1783. 
. ELizaBETH, b. Sept. 23, 1762; d. in infancy. 
. Mary, b. Oct. 7, 1764; m. Benjamin York of Frenchman’s Bay, Me. 
. JosEePH, b. Feb. 9, 1767; d. Oct. 24, 1851. 
. JOHN, b. June 9, 1769; m. Abigail Fogg of Scarboro’ (b. 1770, d. 
Sept. 23, 1792). Hed. May 22, 1844. 

viii. RutH, b. June 21, 1772; m. William Beedle, Oct. 19, 1776. 

ix. Jos, b. June 12, 1774; d. s. p. 

x. WituiaM, b. Dec. 12, 1776; m. Lydia Woodbridge. 

xi. RICHARD, b. Feb. 3, 1779; m. Elizabeth Westcott. 


Samuet® (Joseph,*® Richard’), b. June 25, 1697; resided in York 
during the early part of his life and married there, Sarah, daughter 
of Stephen Webster of Newbury, Mass. (int. pub. September 21, 
1728). About 1735 he removed to Saco, where he settled on the 
Harmon estate which his father had acquired by marriage as above 
noted. (Folsom, Saco and Biddeford, 119.) He was a town officer 
in 1744. By wife Sarah he had the following children: 

.L Josepu,* b. Oct. 19, 1729. 
. fi. SaMUuEL, b. Sept. 1, 1731. 
iii. Saran, b. May 14, 1734. 

iv. ELIZABETH. 


li, Josepn* ( Samuel,’ Joseph,? Richard*), born October 19, 1729; resided 
at York until six years of age, when he went to Saco with his 
parents where he married Hannah Stackpole of Biddeford, Novem- 
ber 26, 1754, who was a sister of his brother Samuel’s wife. He 
had the following children: 
Sarau,? bapt. Sept. 26, 1756. 

. JOHN, bapt. Dec. 4, 1757. 

. JOSEPH, bapt. April 7, 1760; m. Olive Cole, 1784, and d. 1844. 
E11as, bapt. May 23, 1762. 

. HANNAH. vi. PATIENCE. vii. ANN. viii. SAMUEL. 


Save.‘ (Samuel,? Joseph,? Richard"), born September 1, 1731, in 
York; removed to Biddeford with his parents and married there 
Phebe Stackpole, April 15, 1761, by whom he had the following 
children : 
Lyp1a,® bapt. June 20, 1762. 
SAMUEL, d. 8. p. 
BrETHIAH, m. Samuel Thompson. 

- Mary, unm. 

- CUMMINGS, b. 1770; m. Ist, Mary Edgecomb, Jan. 31, 1796; m. 2d, 

Mary Foss. 
» JAMES, d. 8. p. 
. JANE, unm. viii. Sarkan, unm. 
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NAMES. AGE DISEASE. 





William Woodruff Sexton 

Wife of Elijah Davis 
Child of Abraham Meeker 
Child of Benjamin Magie 
Child of Rev’ Mr. Caldwell 
Mother of George Price 
2 children of John Conner 
Wife of Ichabod Grummon 
Child of David Crane 
Child of a Soldier 
Child of Samuel Williams 
Child of Jehw [thus erased] Cooper 

Woodruff 
Wife of Capt. James Lyon 
Child of Matthias Ogden 
Dau’ of James Lyon 
Harry son of Capt. Elias Dayton 
Brother of John Ross 
Child of Robert Ogden 

do. of Benjamin Winans 
Son of Abraham Winans 
Child of Jona. Winans 
Wife of Jonathan Dayton 
Grandfather of Nathan Woodruff 

Baldring 

Child of Moses Price 
Child of Nathaniel Bond 
Child of Isaac Arnett 


[Blank not filled. ] 
[Blank not filled.] 


Child of dau. of Benj" Crane 
Timothy Woodruff 
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Child of David Crane 
Daughter of 
Stephen Crane Esq. 
Wife of Matthias Lyon 
Wife of Lisby 

Timbrill 
Samuel Woodruff Esq. 
David Williams 
Child of Dickerson 


Child of Elihu Dudley 
Hinds 
Wife of Caleb Halsted 
James Woodruff 
of Ural Woodruff 
A soldier 
Old Griffin 
Child of Jonathan Crane 
Susanna Miller 
Child of James Carmicle 
Child of Benj’ Hatfield 
Child of Joseph Meeker 
Child of a soldier 
Wife of Ezekiel Woodruff 
Father of Charles Tooker 
Dau. of Ichabod Grummon 
Wife of David Crane 
Child of Elijah Woodruff 
Wife of John Conner 
Sisters dau. of W™ Price 
Child of John Looker [or Locker] 
Dau. of Samuel Smith 
Dau. of W™ Stibbs 
Richard Timbril [or Timbul] 
Child of Joseph Stackhouse 
Isaac Sullenger [or Jullenger] 
James Ross 
Joseph Hinds 
A soldier 
Negro child of Mr. M°Daniel 


Dau. of Widow Thane [in pencil “Jan ”’] 
Child of John Chandler 
Child of David Lyon 
Widow of Daniel Meeker Sent 
Stephen Wilcox 
Moses Woodruff 
[Iu pencil “ Mary ”] Wife of Nathaniel 
Woodruff 





[Blank not filled. ] 














[Blank not filled. ] 
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AGE 


DEATH. 


| 


| 


DISEASE, 





of Isaac Woodruff 
Son of Benj® Miller 
Dau. of Widow Thane 
Child of John Chandler 
John Dane 
Child of David Chandler 
One of the Poor 
Child of Thomas Quigley 
Child of Thomas Williams 
of John Clawson 
Child of Gabriel Meeker 
Father of Elias Boudinot 
Wife of Daniel Williams 
Joseph Little 
Child of Nehemiah Crane 
Child of D. Chandler 
Child of John Jewel Jun 
Poor woman 
Child of David Whitehead Jun’ 
Son of Richard Townley 
Poor boy 
Child of Jonathan Winans 
Mother of Charles Tooker 
Child of Abraham Meeker Jun™ 


Samuel Chandler 
Joanna Hardy Child 
Child of Isaac Collard 
Child of Danie] Price Jun™ 
Jonathan Son of Sam' Winans 
Child of Austin Penny 
Father in Law of Ephraim Baker 
John Clark 
Wife of Nathan Woodruff 
Son of John Durham 
Ebenezer Spinning 
Child of James Carmicle 


[in pencil 


Child of John Meeker 
Child of Abraham Hatfield 
Wife of Josiah Winans 
Child of Josiah Winans 
Mother of Nathaniel Bond 
Child of Nathaniel Bond 


James Lyon 
Child of Matthew Canfield 
Child of John Arnet 
Child of George Ross 





[ Blank not filled. ] 





| 
j 
| 





| 
| 





1770 
June 


July 


t 
Aug 


Oct 


Dec™ 


1771 


Jan’y 





| 


| 


18 
23 
14 
30 
7 
3 
4 
13 
15 
19 
5 
19 
26 
6 
6 
29 
1 


14 
23 
28 
17 


28 


1 
31 
7 


Febr | 21 
23 | 


Jan’y 
April 


1772 


| July 


j 


| March) 2 | 


27 


12 | 


4 


1 





1 15 | 
| May | 9 | 


Aug | 6 | 


[Blank not filled. ] 
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—_—— 


Nathaniel Meeker 
Jacob Baker 
Child of Stephen Passel [ Parcell] 
Wife of Benj® Willis 
Son of Thomas Quigley 
Doct’ Burnet 
Child of Robert Stewart 
9 Child" of David Ross 
Child of Daniel Sale 
9 Children of W™ M. Barnet 
[In pencil “ Rachel” child of Abraham 
Osborn 
Wife of Abner Woodruff 
Child of David Thompson 
Timothy Price 
Master Williams 
Dau. of William Pool 
Child of Widow Ogden 
Wife of Thomas Burrows 
Child of Isaac Woodruff 
Dau. of Michael Higgins 
Child of David Lyon 
Child of Stephen Crane 
Dau. of Matthias Crane 
Son of Jacob Hetfield 
Jacob Hetfield 
Widow of Jacob Hetfield 
Henry Galhante 
Child of W™ Haviland 
Child of John Sayre 
Child of Samuel Morehouse 
of Elias Winans 
Child of George Droe 
Dau. of Benj" Pierson 
Benj" Hinds 
Widow Bond 


Child of Andrew Miller 
Child of Jacob Winans 
——— of George Badgley 
Elizabeth Whitead 
Child of Jacob Crane 
Child of Daniel Spinning 
Samuel Ogden 
Mrs. Ayres 
Widow Masters 
Mother of John Chandler 
Samuel son of Benj" Crane 








[Blank not filled.] 


[Blank not filled.] 
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NAMES. AGE| DEATH. DISEASE, 





1775 
Child of M™ Gates May | 22 
Dau. of James Stackhouse 28 
Ephraim Baker 29 
Widow Baltinghouse 8 
Child of George Everson 20 
Child of John Moony 22 
of David Lyon 16 
Moses Price 18 
Child of Nehemiah Crane 7 
Child of W™ Meeker 22 
Child of Peter Vanderbilt 28 
John Arnet 6 
Widow Williams 7 
Wife of Isaac Winans 13 
Child of David Crane ee 
Child of Daniel Sayre 31 
Child of John Blanchard 
Child of Jonathan Morehouse 
Child of John Scott 
Child of W™ Higgins (B. smith) 


Charity Meeker 
Wife of David Woodruff Sen” 
Jonathan Magie 
John Spinning 
Child of Caleb Crane 
Wife of Stephen Orsborn 
Daniel Bedell 
Child of William Clark 
Child of M' Pollock 
Child of W™ Crane 
Child of Joseph Barnett 
Wife of Joshua Conklin 
Dau. of Moses Price 
Thomas Williams 
A Rifleman 
Child of David Ross 4th 
Wife of Isaac Badgley 
Job Smith 
Child of John Ogden Jun’ 
Son of John Blanchard 
Abraham Meeker Jun™ 
Child of Ezekiel Baker 
Son of William Simmons 
Child of Soldier 
Soldier 
[In pencil “Jane” ] Wife of Benj" Winans 
Child of Cornelius Miller 
Child of William Clark 


[Blank not filled.] 
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DISEASE. 








Son of Moses Miller 
Widow Hatfield 
Child of Sam’ Chandler 
Child of Joanna Hardy 
[In pencil “ Elizabeth” ] Wife of Timothy 
Woodruff 
A Soldier 
David Smith 
Child of James Crane Jun" 
Child of John Potter Jun" 
Child of David Thompson 
Wife of Stephen Crane Sen™ 
Child of Thomas Poluk [Pollock] 
Wife of Ebenezer Spinning 
Wife of Thomas Williams 
Wife of Swan 
—— of Mrs. Vergereau 
Daniel Price 
Major Wade 
Child of Samuel Woodruff 
Child of Benj" Willis 
Reyney 
Son of David Peirson 
Woman died at house of Jas. Haines 
Child of W™ Crissey 
Soldier died at Hospital 
Child of John Clawson 
Nathaniel Price 
Child of Jonathan Morehouse 
Soldier 
Mary Ayres 
Wife of Soldier 
Wife of Moses Austin 
Jacob Taylor 
Phebe Remsden 


[Blank not filled. ] 


Benjamin Clark 

Child of Alexander Dickey 
Nathaniel Woodruff 

Widow of Joseph Halsey 
Elijah son of David Woodruff 
Wife of Samuel Price 

Child of Elias Winans (Tailor) 
Wife of Jonathan Williams 
John Ogden Jun" 

Child of Thomas Woodruff 
—— Hobel a Soldier 

Child of Livington 














[To be continued.] 
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Soldiers in King Philip’s War. 


SOLDIERS IN KING PHILIP’S WAR. 
Communicated by the Rev. GrorGE M. Bonez, A.M., of East Boston, Mass, 
[Continued from page 147.] 


No. XXX, 
CurisTIAN InprIANS oF Mr. Exiot anp Gen. Gooxmn. 


I this history reference has constantly been made to the Christian 

or Friendly Indians, and in some cases comments have been 
made as to their relation to the war, their personal services, ete. It 
seems fitting that some more general and definite reference should be 
made to their services and their relation to the Colony, as well as 
to their place in public opinion. 

In order to a clear understanding, it may be well to refer briefly 
to the origin of the movement which resulted in “christianizing” a 
part of the Indians in the New England Colonies. The experiment 
was inaugurated by the zealous efforts of Rev. John Eliot, who 
came to New England in the ship “ Lyon, William Peirce Master,” 
which arrived in Boston, November 3, 1631. He was born in 
Nasing, Essex, England, in 1604, “of godly parents.” He wasa 
fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge, where he took his B.A. in 1622. 

Upon his arrival in Boston, Mr. Eliot was engaged to officiate in 
the church in the absence of Mr. Wilson, the pastor, then in Eng- 
land; and next year, his friends, to whom he was partly engaged 
before leaving England, having arrived and settled at Roxbury, he 
was called to their new church, and there ordained as their teacher 
in 1632. His affianced wife arrived in the summer of that year, 
and they were married in October. Mr. Eliot soon evinced deep 
interest in the welfare of the Indians, and studied their language 
and habits, and especially their habits of thought in the direction of 
religion. He went much amongst them, and, in order to a closer 
study of their language, hired one of good intelligence and spirit to 
live at his house and assist in his studies. This Indian was Job 
Nesutan, and he was Mr. Eliot’s chief assistant, but was killed at 
the beginning of Philip’s War, while serving with the English 
against Philip, though he was then eighty-six years old. Mr. Eliot 
was eminent for his learning, especially in Hebrew, but was more 
eminent for his deep piety and self-consecration to his chosen work. 
He was particularly impressed with the great opportunity presen 
by the Indian tribes for the spread of the gospel of Christ. 1 
marked with great concern the general indifference of the English 
to this opportunity for Christian work, but doubled his own 
endeavors to achieve the great purpose. There is no more glorious 
achievement in our annals, both for its heroic spirit and its vast 


He 
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labor, than his mastering of the Indian language and his translation 
ofthe Bible into the Indian tongue. In the meantime the Indians 
inthe neighborhood of the settlements had lived mostly at peace 
with the English, who had bought their lands, peltry, and labor, 
and paid in “truck,” cheap clothes, fire-arms, “ fire-water,” etc., for 
the most part carrying on with them a system of deception and 
extortion which we in our reverence for the Puritans and Pilgrims 
can hardly realize as possible. But we remember the confidence of 
their religious purpose and their strong faith that God meant this 
country for them, and to “give the lands of the heathen for their 
inheritance ;” and they looked upon the Indians, as the Jews upon 
the Gentiles of old, as necessary impediments to their onward course, 
to be used for their own advantage, when possible, or to be pushed 
aside at will. But all did not hold this opinion; and there were 
many among the leaders in all the colonies who from the first re- 
garded the rights of the Indians, and sought to help them; and 
many believed that they should be treated with justice under the 
laws, their rights maintained, and their spiritual welfare secured by 
the efforts of the Courts and the Churches. 

Many letters had been written by the settlers to their friends in 
England, about the Indians and their habits, and also of the remark- 
able success of the French Jesuits in converting them to their re- 
ligion ; all which had the effect of stirring up a strong sentiment in 
England towards the evangelization of the Indians in New England 
by the settlers. But greatest of all influences tending to this 
purpose were the letters and tracts of Mr. Eliot. Several of the 
tracts are still preserved, and No. 1 was feprinted in 1865 for 
Joseph Sabin, New York. This “Tract I.” was first printed in 
1643, with the following title : 


“ New England’s First Fruits in respect— 
Conversion of Some 
First of the ~ Conviction of divers of the Indians.” 
Preparation of Sundry 
The remainder of the title referred to the “Colledge at Cam- 
bridge,” ete. 
Later three other tracts appeared, viz. : 
Tract I* The Day breaking if not the Sun rising of the Gospel with 
the Indians in New England. London, 1647. 
Tract III. The clear sunshine of the Gospel breaking forth upon the 
lndians of New England. ‘Thomas Shepard, London, 1648. 
Tract IV. The glorious progress of the Gospel amongst the Indians 
ofNew England. Edward Winslow, London, 1649. 


There were eleven tracts in all, the last issued in 1671. 
In 1646 the General Court of Massachusetts passed an Act for 
the Propagation of the Gospel amongst the Indians, and recom- 


* Reprinted in Mass. Hist. Coll., vol. xxiv. 1-23. 
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mending elders of the churches to take measures for carrying this 
into effect. 

In England, great interest was shown in the work, and Mr. Eliot 
received pecuniary assistance for establishing schools among the 
natives. Oliver Cromwell and other high dignitaries were greatly 
interested, and July 27, 1649, an Ordinance was passed by the 
“Long Parliament,” forming “A Corporation for the Promoting 
and Propagating the Gospel of Jesus Christ in New England,” 
Nearly £12,000 in money was collected and invested by this cor. 
poration for the purposes set forth; and Commissioners and a 
Treasurer were appointed in New England to receive and expend 
the income, chiefly in Massachusetts, near Boston, but a portion in 
somewhat distant parts and in New York. Upon the Restoration 
of Charles II. in 1660, this corporation was annulled, but by the 
extreme exertions of Hon. Robert Boyle, the company was re-estab- 
lished with a royal charter, and kept up its work. The work was 
chiefly done by itinerant teachers, preachers and missionaries, and 
was kept up in various stations until the Revolution, after which, by 
the charter, it had to be transferred to the Provinces.* 

On October 28th, 1646, Mr. Eliot, by appointment, met a small 
congregation of Indians at Nonantum, now within the city of New- 
ton, and preached to them in their own tongue. The meeting was 
held in the wigwam of one named Waban, who was converted after- 
wards and became ruler of the “ Praying Village” at Natick. Mr. 
Eliot labored thereafter unceasingly in behalf of the Indians, and 
chiefly through his wisdom, fidelity and devotion, the Christian 
Indian communities attained the size and efficiency with which they 
were found at the beginning of Philip’s war, their relations to which 
we started mainly to consider. 

From Major General Gookin’s “ History of the Christian Indians” 
we learn nearly all that is known of their numbers, progress, condi- 
tions, sufferings and services during Philip’s war. In the beginning 
he says: 


The Christian Indians in New England have their dwellings in sundry 
jurisdictions of the English Colonies, and that at a considerable distance from 
each other; more particularly, 

Ist. Upon the Islands of Nantucket and Martha’s Vineyard, in which 
two islands there inhabit many hundreds of them that visibly profess the 
Gospel. These Indians have felt very little of this war comparatively ; for 
the English that dwell upon those Islands have held a good correspondence 
with these Indians all the time of the war, as they did before the war 
began, etc. 


* Interesting details concerning this society will be found in the ReGisTER, vol. 36, pages 
157-161, 371-6; and vol. 39, pages 299-300. The society, which is still in existence, is now 
called the “‘ New England Society.” Two societies incorporated since, and both still in 
existence, have similar names, and are likely to be confounded with it, namely, “The So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts,” incorporated in 1701; and “The 
Society for Propagating the Gospel among the Indians and others in North America, 
corporated in 1787. See ReGisrsr, vol. 39, pp. 182-3, and vol. 42, pp. 329-30. 
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Gen. Gookin says these “Island Indians” were accustomed to 
come up into the colonies to work in the summer for the settlers, 
and thus to supply themselves with clothing and other things which 
were very scarce upon the islands. When the war broke out these 
were all sent back to their homes with great loss, “because the 
English were so jealous, and filled with animosity against all 
Indians without exception.” These, therefore, had no part in the 
war. 

9nd. “ Another considerable number of Christian Indians live within the 
jurisdiction of New Plymouth, called the Cape Indians.” 


He speaks of the assistance which these rendered the English in 
the war, but says that the English in the Plymouth colony were slow 
toemploy them, being suspicious of them, as they were related to 
the Wampanoags, but there was no evidence of bad faith on their 
part in any instance. These, like the Island Indians, were outside 
ative participation, except those who served with the English. 

He mentions 3dly the small number of those belonging to the 
Mohegans, and living at New Warwick, Connecticut, who had been 
taught by Rev. James Fitch, pastor of the church at Norwich. 
There were about forty of these Indians who had become Christians 
in profession, through the efforts of Mr. Fitch; while Uncas their 
chief, and his son Oneko, were bitterly opposed to the teaching and 
preaching among the Mohegins. But all were on friendly terms 
with the colonies, and served very gladly whenever the service 
would lead them against the Narragansets, their ancient implacable 
enemies. In their character as “Christian” Indians, they did not, 
therefore, attain much prominence. 

The chief body of the Christian Indians were 4thly, those within 
the jurisdiction of the Massachusetts Colony, “who were taught and 
instructed in the Christian faith by that indefatigable servant of God 
and minister of Christ, Mr. John Eliot;” who, Gen. Gookin 
declares (1676-7), has labored among all the praying Indians in 
New England more or less for thirty years. Of the Massachusetts 
Christian Indians he speaks in full, these having been under his special 
superintendence, and having been more concerned in the war than any 
or all the rest. 

There were seven villages of these Christian Indians, all to the 
south of the Merrimac River, viz. : 

Wamesit, included in old Chelmsford, but now the city of Lowell. 

Nashobah, within the present town of Littleton. 

Okkokonimesit, or Marlborough. 

Hassannamesit, or Grafton. 

Makunkokoag, now Hopkinton. 

Natick, which has preserved its name to the present. 

Punkapog or Pakomit, which is now partly in Canton, Mass. 

These were the “ Old Praying ” villages, so-called, in distinction 
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from some half dozen villages among the Nipmucks called the " Ney 
Praying Towns,” which latter however were just beginning, and soon 
fell off from the English when their tribes joined in the war. 

A few of these only came to Marlborough and joined the Christian 
Indians there, and remained until forced away by their tribes jg 
hostility. These “Praying towns” were so located that they might 
have formed a line of defence for the greater part of the Massachu. 
setts towns upon the frontier; and it was proposed and urged 
those who knew most about these Christian Indians, that the forts, 
which in most cases they had built for themselves under the direction 
of the English, should now be garrisoned by them, with English 
officers and about one third of the garrison English soldiers; and 
that these should be improved in scouting and guarding the frontiers, 
There is little doubt that this course would have saved most of the 
destruction and bloodshed which took place in Massachusetts during 
the war; but there was a furious popular prejudice against all In- 
dians, and the majority of the population had no confidence in any 
attempt to employ Indians in military movements. 

The Mohegans and Pequods, under Uncas, were in alliance with 
the English, and were bound to them by their hostility to the Nar- 
ragansets, and though not Christian Indians, serve to illustrate the 
wisdom of the plan proposed in Massachusetts by Gen. Gookin. 
For the hostile Indians never dared to invade the Connecticut Colo- 
ny to any notable extent, and burned only one small (and already 
deserted) village, during the whole war. 

In the beginning of the war, in the campaign at Mount Hope, we 
have seen that the Mohegans with a few of the Christian Indians 
from Natick did all the execution which was wrought upon Philip 
in his retreat. 

But to begin properly. John Sassamon, whom Gen. Gookin 
calls the first martyr of the Christian Indians, was a Wampanoag, 
but, Increase Mather says, was born in Dorchester, and his parents 
both lived there and died as Christian Indians. He had come under 
the influence and instruction of Mr. Eliot, who knew him from 4 
child, and he was evidently one of the brightest and ablest of the 
Christian Indians. He could read and write well, and had trans- 
lated portions of the Bible into the Indian language. He had been 
employed as a teacher of the Christian Indians at the Natick village. 
But this method of life seems to have been somewhat monotonous to 
his uneasy spirit, and upon some dissatisfaction he went away, first to 
Alexander, and afterwards joined Philip at Mount Hope, where, 
in 1662, he is found as Philip’s secretary and interpreter. But he 
did not remain there long, as we find him back among the Naticks, 
probably through the influence of Mr. Eliot ; he there made a public 
profession of religion, was baptized and became one of the most 
gifted of the ministers of the Christian Indians. It would seem that 
openly there was no great breach with his countrymen on account of 
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his returning to the English, because we afterwards find him 
ningling freely amongst Philip’s people. In 1673 he is at 
Namasket, now Middleborough, as preacher to the people, whose 
chief was “Old Watuspaquin” or “Tuspaquin,” whose daughter 
Assowetough (or as as the English called her, “ Betty”), Sassamon 
had married. It would seem that the old chief encouraged the 
teaching of the Gospel, as he gave by deed a tract of land to 
Sassamon, upon which to settle. Sassamon, in going about and 
ningling with Philip’s people, found that a plan was formed for the 
extermination of the English settlers, and that many tribes were 
being solicited to join in it by Philip’s agents. This discovery 
Sassamon revealed to the Governor of Plymouth, at the same time 
assuring him that if Philip should know of his revealing it, he would 
immediately order him to be killed by any of his people who should 
meet him. Tardy notice was taken of this information by the 
authorities at Plymouth, although afterwards it was communicated 
to the authorities of Massachusetts, where much concurrent evidence 
had been received from various sources. But finally it was deemed 
alvisable to take action, and the Governor of Plymouth sent 
and had Philip and several of his. councillors examined. This 
examination, while it did not prove the charge against Philip, 
left a strong impression of his guilt and showed him that Sassamon 
had betrayed their plot to the English, and he was immediately 
condemned to death as a traitor. The sentence was carried out by 
the method of a cowardly assassination, while the victim was fishing 
through the ice, upon Assawomset Pond. A few of Philip’s men 
came upon him there, and after a little apparent friendly conversation, 
attacked and overcame him, and after knocking him on the head 
they put his body into the hole and under the ice, leaving his gun 
aad hat upon the ice as though he had fallen in accidentally. His 
body was recovered by his people, and although they found his neck 
broken and bruises about his head, the body was buried and no stir 
was made about the affair. But an Indian called David, a friend 
of Sassamon, imparted his suspicions to some of the English at 
Taunton ; and they to Gov. Winslow, who, recalling what Sassamon 
had said, caused an investigation, upon which it was found, when the 
body had been exhumed, that he had been indeed murdered; and 
afterwards an Indian named Patuckson appeared, who had from a 
weighboring hill witnessed the murder but had not dared to 
declare it. This witness also identified the murderer as Tobias, one 
of the councillors of Philip, who was tried at Plymouth, March, 
\674-5, and that session bound over to the next and was bailed out 
by Tuspaquin, who gave bonds for a hundred pounds by a mortgage 
om his lands at Namasket. He was brought up again at the June 
‘ssion, and with him now were two more accused of the crime as 
“complices ; these were Tobias’s son, Wampapaquan, and Mat- 
hunannamoo. At this trial four Indians were added as advisers 
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to the twelve English jurymen, and concurred in the verdict of 
murder against the three prisoners. The indictment declares that 
the crime was committed upon January 29, 1674-5. Two of the 
prisoners were executed June 8, 1675, at Plymouth. The son of 
Tobias, for some reason, was reprieved for one month, but having 
made full confession that the two already executed had done the 
deed, himself looking on, was shot within the month. It was this 
conviction and execution of the murderers of Sassamon undoubtedly 
which precipitated the war at least a year before Philip had planned its 
beginning. In the meantime several of the Christian Indians had 
expressed their belief that a plan was on foot for the general destruc. 
tion of the English in the colonies; and among these was Waban, 
a Nipmuck, at whose tent, amongst that people, Mr. Eliot had first 
preached to them in their own tongue. Waban himself having been 
the first of his tribe to be converted, became afterwards the principal 
ruler of the Christian Indians at Natick. In April, 1675, Waban 
came to Gen. Gookin and warned him of Philip’s intention shortly 
to attack the English; and again in May he came and urged the 
same, and said that “just as soon as the trees were leaved out ” the 
Indians would fall upon the towns. Very little attention was paid to 
these reports by the Governor and Council at Boston, and within a 
month the despatch came from Plymouth that the war had begun, 
account of which has been given. 

When the forces marched out to Mount Hope first, June 24th, 
1675, Capt. Prentice took with him as guides three Christian 
Indians, viz.: James Quanapohit; Thomas Quanapohit, alias 
“Rumneymarsh,” his brother; and Zachary Abram, all of whom, 
in that campaign, acquitted themselves bravely and well, despite the 
bitter hostility of many of the officers and soldiers, and their threats 
and open insults. If our soldiers had not been blinded by the 
popular clamor against all Indians, they would have seen in their 
experience with these scouts, and in the success of Uncas and his 
Indians a few days later, the utter uselessness of the noisy and 
clumsy infantry tactics of the English, in Indian warfare, whenever 
it was a march of invasion or pursuit. The enemy were always 
apprised of the coming of the troops for miles ahead. The Con- 
necticut officers and soldiers were readier to learn of their Indian 
allies, and were thus saved from many disasters and secured many 
substantial victories. It is related that in one of their marches into 
the enemies’ country, one of the English soldiers wore squeaking 
shoes, and the Indian leader insisted upon his changing them for his 
own moccasins, while he carried the shoes slung at his back, and 
himself went barefoot. Another of the soldiers wore a pair 0 
leather breeches, which being dry made a rustling noise, which the 
Indian objected to and refused to proceed until the breeches were 
either removed or soaked in water to prevent the rustling. The 
chief element of success in Indian warfare was the secrecy and silence 
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of their movements. We can appreciate therefore the immense 
advantage the early and general use of the friendly Indians would 
have brought to the forces of the colony. It is probable that nearly 
all the fearful disasters which came to our troops and the many de- 
feats and disappointments which came to their plans, might have 
been prevented but for the stupid prejudice and distrust, which shut 
out and contemptuously ignored the willing services of the Christian 
Indians. The Governor and Council and most of the men in 
authority, and many of the chief officers like Gen. Denison, Major 
Willard, Major Savage, Capts. Prentice and Henchman, favored 
the use of friendly Indians; indeed the Governor, July 2, 1675, 
gwe orders to Gen. Gookin to raise a company of the Christian 
Indians, for service at Mount Hope. In pursuance of this, one 
third of the ablebodied men in all the villages were mustered and 
amounted to a company of fifty-two. This company was conducted 
to Mount Hope by Capt. Johnson and a small escort, and there de- 
livered to the commander of the forces. All served twenty-five 
days, when one half their number were dismissed, the rest remaining 
until the close of the campaign, as seen under the chapter devoted 
to Capt. Henchman’s operations. All acquitted themselves satisfac- 
torily to their officers. Some of them proved their sincerity in the 
barbarous way of that day ; for it is told that John Hunter, Thomas 
Quanapohit, and Felix, brought home to Gov. Leverett four of the 
salps of enemies slain by their hands in this campaign; and Job 
Nesutan, the principal assistant of Mr. Eliot in his translation of the 
Bible, was killed. There can be. little doubt that if in the pursuit 
of Philip into the Nipmuck country, the counsel of the Natick In- 
dians had been heeded by Capt. Henchman, Philip and most of his 
company would have been destroyed, the Mohegans having on the 
previous day sorely pressed them and driven them into swamps. 

In the negotiations attempted by Capt. Hutchinson with Quabaug 
Indians, three of the Christian Indians were sent as guides and inter- 
preters, viz.: George Memecho, and the brothers Joseph and 
Sampson, sons of old Robin Petuhanit deceased. These all strongly 
alyised against the advance, and warned the English, but were 
in the fight with Capt. Wheeler’s men. George was captured 
and afterwards escaped, bringing back an intelligent account of the 
situation of the hostile tribes; and it is probable that the entire 
foree under Capt. Wheeler would have been destroyed but for the 
fidelity and skill of Joseph and Sampson in conducting the retreat 
ad avoiding the ambush set by the enemy. But although this was 
known and vouched for by the officers, the popular feeling was so 
bitter that these two were threatened and insulted by the soldiers, so 
that in utter discouragement they fell away to the enemy at Has- 
‘namesit, and Sampson was slain in fight by some friendly Indian 
‘outs at Watchuset ; while Joseph having been captured was sold 
into slavery at Jamaica, by some Boston merchants, but afterwards 
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by Mr. Eliot’s importunity brought back again, though never re 
leased. 

Finally, Aug. 30, 1675, the Governor and Council yielding to 
popular prejudice, against their own better judgment, decreed the dis. 
bandment of all Christian Indian companies in service ; and that they 
be restrained from all usual commerce with the English and confined 
to their five villages; and no one of them to travel more than one 
mile from the centre of such village except in the company of English 
or on service. The five villages designated were Natick, Punquapog, 
Nashobah, Wamesit, and Hassanamesit. All Christian Indians 
were to repair to these villages. If any shall be found breaking 
these rules, the English are at liberty to shoot them down as enemies 
or arrest them. It was recommended by the Court that several of 
the English should reside in each village, and this was earnestly 
desired by the Indians themselves, for their own protection ; but few 
could be found who were willing to withstand popular prejudice, as 
all who expressed sympathy or confidence towards these Indians 
were at once denounced as fools or traitors. Maj. Gen. Gookin, 
and even the saintly Eliot were loaded with reproaches and threats, 
and insulted in the streets because of their advocacy of the rights of 
the Christian Indians. John Watson, senior, and Henry Prentiss, 
of Cambridge, were with the Naticks for twelve weeks and gave 
certificate of their orderly, discreet and religious conduct. Although 
Watson had gone among them bitterly opposed to them, and 
sharing the common opinion against them, he was entirely 
converted by his experience, and declared it, though incurring 
much popular indignation by that course. Chief among the officers 
who led the hostile fury was Capt. Mosely in Boston, whose acts 
of persecution are set down in the chapters heretofore devoted to 
him, among which the breaking up of the village at Marlborough, 
and the imprisonment of the helpless and harmless Indians, was 
perhaps the most open outrage sustained by any; and it is to the 
credit of the magistrates that they did not yield to the tremendous 
pressure of the people’s rage, which by every device possible kept 
these poor creatures on trial for their lives and imprisoned through 
many weeks. Early in October the fever rose to its height, and 
the Court was importuned with many petitions to remove all the 
Christian Indians to one place and put them under military guard. 
In spite of all proof and testimony, and all the favor of the Court, 
and the best conscience of the community, together with the advocacy 
of Gen. Gookin, Mr. Eliot, Corporal Thomas Swift, inspector at 
Punquapog, John Watson abovementioned, Mr. John Hoar of 
Concord, and others,— the popular frenzy prevailed, and there is no 
doubt that in several cases fires were set and damage was done by 
inhabitants living near the “Praying Villages,” who hated these 
Indians and desired their removal ; or often by hostile Indians who 
were skulking about in the neighborhood, and knew they had more 
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to fear from the scouts of these Christian Indians than from all the 
troops of the English. October 18th, a party of the hostile Indians 
gt fire to a haystack of Lieut. Richardson at Chelmsford, and 
managed so that the deed should appear to be done by the Wamesit 
Praying Indians, that so the English should remove them from their 
village, or 80 persecute them as to drive them to the enemy. This 
crime was afterward confessed by Nathaniel, a hostile Indian, who 
was taken at Dover by the strategy of Maj. Waldron, and executed 
at Boston. Although Lieut. Richardson declared that the “ Praying 
Indians” were his warm friends, and would never injure him their 
best friend in those parts, all availed nothing, the vulgar clamor 
prevailed, and the Court next day passed an order for the troopers 
to bring down the Wamesits, and also the Punkapogs, upon some 
like occasion of complaint. 





INSCRIPTIONS FROM THE BURIAL GROUNDS IN THE OLD 
TOWN OF DANVERS. 


Copied by the late Samvuzt P. FowzeEr, of Danvers, Mass. 


[Concluded from page 148.] 


Latin inscription over the grave of Rev. Joseph Green, translated : 


Under this sod, 

Lie in hope of a happy resurrection, 

The remains of the Reverend deceased Joseph Green A.M. of this church 
for nearly the period of eighteen years, A most vigilant Pastor,—A 
man to be held in perpetual remembrance, Both for seriousness of dis- 
course and agreeableness of manners, Who departed from a laborious 
life in this place on the 6™ day of the calends of December in the year 
of the Lord 1715. He had just completed his fortieth year. 


[In the Wadsworth grave yard, the oldest one in Danvers, we find the 
sunken grave of Mrs. Elizabeth Parris, who was the wife of Rev. Samuel 
Parris, and who died the 14th day of July, 1696. The monument 
erected to her memory is a gray slate stone, well preserved, on which is 
the following inscription, with the initials of Samuel Parris at the lower 
corner. ] 

Sleep precious Dust, no stranger now to Rest, 

Thou hast thy longed wish, within Abraham’s Breast. 

Farewell Best Wife, Choice Mother, Neighbour, Friend, 

We'll wail the less, for hopes of thee in the end. 8. P. 


[Here I am disposed to pay a passing tribute to the memory of this 
tteemed woman, whose ancestry I have been unable to discover. What- 
ever may be thought of the conduct of Mr. Parris in the witchcraft 
delusion, the course taken by his wife was admirable; above censure, 
suspicion or reproach. Nothing but the promptings of a loving Christian 
heart could have kept her aloof from participating in these strange trans- 
wtions in her household, the sad delusion that followed them, and the 
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troubles that took place in the Parish for several years after the bloody 
tragedy came to an end. How she could avoid being drawn into the ex. 
citement which was so constant with her husband, in her family, church 
and neighborhood, is difficult to conceive. But she did; and her name 
is nowhere to be found in connection with any of the delusive acts which 
occurred in Salem Village, or the trouble which followed them in the 
Parish. ] 


In memory of Rev. Samuel Walker who was graduated at Dartmouth 
College A.D. 1802, and ordained over the second church in Danvers 
Aug. 14" 1805—An ardent defender and zealous preacher of the faith 
once delivered to the saints—A laborious and faithful Pastor—He ad. 
vanced his profession by his life, was sustained in his last sufferings by 
the faith he had preached, and peacefully fell asleep in the bosom of his 
friends and church, July 7 1826 in the 48" year of his age. As a token 
of respect for his departed worth, this monument is erected by his Bereaved 
flock. 


In memory of Rev. Nathaniel Holt A.M. pastor of the 2d church in Danvers, 
who rested from his labours Aug. 2¢ 1792 in the 68" year of his age and 
34 year of his ministry. Piety, benevolence, integrity and prudence were 
prominent features in his character as a man and as a minister. He lived 
beloved and died lamented. 

“ Mark the perfect man and behold the upright, for the end of that 
man is peace.” 


In memory of Mr. Joseph Porter who died January 8 1830 aged 70. He 
was highly esteemed for the capacious powers he possessed, and the 
amiable character he bore. 


Sacred to the memory of Dea. Joseph Putnam who died March 9" 1818 in 
the 79 year of his age— 
If real worth demands a tear, 
Stop reader, pay the tribute here. 
The man of God beneath this stone, 
Equal’d by few, excell’d by none. 
Here lyes intered the Body of Mrs. Deborah Clark consort of the Rev. 
Peter Clark of this town, Who departed this life Feb. 28" 1765 2 65. 
Sleep precious dust, while here confined in earth, 
Till the glad Spring of Nature’s second birth, 
Then quit the transient Winter of the tomb, 
To rise and flourish in immortal bloom. 


Consecrated to the memory of Benjamin Wadsworth D.D. a tender faithful 
husband and father, a valuable friend and judicious counsellor, an 
exemplary christian and distinguished public servant of the friend of 
Peace, who entered into his rest January 18" A.D. 1826 in the 76 year 
of his age and 54 of his ministry in this place. an 

Tis great to pause and think in what a brighter world than this, his 
spirit shines. 

Inscribed to the memory of distinguished female excellence exemplified in 
the life of Mrs. Mary Wadsworth the amiable consort of the Rev. Benja- 
min Wadsworth of this town. Her heart was a temple of piety, and 
rarely shines so rich a constellation of natural endowments, fine accom- 
plishments, and christian virtues as dignified, embellished, and endeared 
her character. Highly esteemed she lived, and greatly lamented dropped 
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mortality in full hope of Heaven March 16 1798 in the 47" year of 


her age. 
Sleep sacred dust till the last trump shall sound, 
And wake to life all nations under ground. 
Then burst the bands of death, and mount on high, 
Enrobed in blissful immortality 
To join thy kindred soul in realms of joy. 


In memory of Phebe Lewis who died Jan. 10 1823 aged 49 years.—She 
shone a bright example of integrity and fidelity and an ornament to the 
Christian profession. 

Note. Phebe Lewis was for many years a faithful colored servant in 
the family of the Rev. Dr. Wadsworth.} 





NICHOLAS BROWNE OF READING AND SOME OF 
HIS DESCENDANTS. 


By Mrs. Harriet H. Ropinson, of Maiden, Mass. 


ICHOLAS* BROWNE was the son of Edward* Browne and Jane 
Lide, daughter of Thomas Lide, “ who lived and died in the Parish 
of Inkburrow, Worcestershire, England.” He settled in Lynn before 1638, 
where his son John’s name appears in the Indian deed of Lynn as “ye wor- 
shipful Mr. John Browne.” He sent his sou John to England in 1660 to 
look after his father-in law’s property, which he had inherited as “next 
heir to the Lides,” and gave him power of attorney to call one William 
Rand to account, “ what of shops, houses, lands and monies he hath received 
for rents, profits and sheep-rent, heretofore and of late due, arising, growing 
?) me y belonging unto the heirs of the said Lide.”—( History of 
ing. 

Nicholas Browne was one of the early “ planters” of Lynn, and lived at 
thenorth west of Saddlers’ rock (in what is now Saugus). He had 210 acres 
of land given him by the town, “ bounded on the east side of it with the great 
river, on the south side with the land of Boniface Buxton, on the west side 
with the land of Lieut. Thomas Marshall and Jeremiah Swain, and -on the 
north of it with the meadows commonly called the wigwams.”—(Town 
Records of Reading.) He was made freeman in 1638, and was deputy to 
the General Court in 1641.—( Massachusetts Records.) Lynn and Reading 
then “joined each other even from the sea,” and the latter was called Lynn 
Village, but in 1644 the name was changed to Reading, and Mr. Browne 
moved there and had 200 acres of land granted tohim. He located, first on 
the “east side of the great pond,” and his house stood where Mr. Lucius 
Beebe’s now stands.—( History of Wakefield.) He owned other tracts of land 
in Reading and Lynn, including 327 acres “on the north side of Ipswich 
River,” which was given to him by the town of Reading. In 1650 he was 

n commissioner “ to try small causes.” He was deputy to the General 
Court in 1655, ’56 and ’61, and was also one of the selectmen during these 
years. At that date Reading contained about thirty square miles. 

Nicholas Browne married (in England, probably) Elizabeth , and 
they both joined. the First Church in ing, February 6,1663. He died in 
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1673.—His will is at East Cambridge. His estate was valued at £12329, 
Their children were: 


i. Joun, b. 1684; m. Ist, Ann Fisk; 2d, Elizabeth Bulkley, widow of 
the Rev. Joseph Emerson of Mendon, and ancestress of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. John Browne’s daughter, Anne, married Peter 
Emerson, son of the Rev. J. and Elizabeth Bulkley Emerson, and 
succeeded to his father-in-law’s estates in Reading. He m. 34, 
Rebecca Sprague. 

ii. Epwarp, b. 1640; m. Sarah Dix; d. 1685. 

iii. Joseph, b. 1647; m. Elizabeth Bancroft. Parents of Captain 
Benjamin Browne of Revolutionary fame. 

iv. Sarau, b. 1650. 

vy. CoRNELIUs,*? m. 1665, Sarah Lamson of Ipswich. She d. 1683. He 
d. 1701. 


vi. JostaH, m. Mary Fellows; d. 1691. 
vii. ELizaBetTuH, m. H. Parker. 


2. Cornetius’ Browne (Nicholas,* Edward") was one.of the fifty-nine 
householders in Reading in 1669, and July 18, 1690, sold his farm 
to his son Samuel, “ out of fatherly love and good affection,” and in 
consideration that the said Samael pay his father the “just sum of 
£3 a year during his natural life,” and “reserving room for me in 
my now dwelling-house while I am q widower.” This is a new 
feature in old wills, since it was usually the woman who was left a 
place in the old house while she remained a widow. 

In the division of the “ Great Swamp” in Reading in 1666, he 
received by lot, land valued at 12s. 8d. In 1686 he paid his assess- 
ment to the Indians for the purchase of land comprising the town of 
Reading; subscribed towards the new meeting-house in 1688, and 
was “ owned by the Church,” December 13, 1670. He died insolvent 
in 1701, and in the division of the estate his youngest child, William 
(my great-grandfather), was given some part of his father’s “com- 
mon rights in Reading,” also “half of his father’s pine swamp in 
Reading” and “his father’s meadow” in the same town. The 
children of Cornelius and Sarah Lamson Browne: 

NICHOLAS, b. and d. 1660. 
CoRNELIvS, b. 1667; m. Sarah Southwick, 1684. 
SaRaH, b. 1668. 
Joun, b. 1671; d. 1714. 4. 
Hannau, b. and d. 1673. 
ABIGAIL, b. and d. 1674. 
SAMUEL, b. 1675. 
. SusaNnag, b. 1677. 
Mary, b. 1679. 
.  Hanwag, b. 1680; m. Abraham Wood of Concord. 
3. . Wrx4,aM,* b. Feb. 14, 1682; d. in Natick, May 2, 1768. 


8. WittiaM‘ Browne (Cornelius,* Nicholas,? Edward’) and Deborah, 
widow of Thomas Squire, “both of Cambridge,” were married by 
the Rev. Thomas Brattle, November 11, 1703 (Cambridge Church 
Records), and the deed of the first real estate bought by him “for 
a valuable sum of money” bears date of March 27, 1704 (Deed 
at East Cambridge). This land was in Watertown, and very 8000 
after he sold a part of it to Harvard Colle The deed bears date 
of September 20, 1705, and states that William Browne of Cam- 
bridge, carpenter, sold to Thomas Brattle, Esq., of Boston, treasurét + 
-of the society known as “the President and Fellows of Harvard “@ 
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College in Cambridge,” a certain parcel of land containing 60 acres 
upland and swamp in the westerly end of Watertown in the county 
of Middlesex, bounded “ on the north side by the country road” and 
“southerly by Benjamin Allen’s.” He was a large owner of real 
estate in Cambridge and in Reading, all of which he seems to have 
sold before his removal to Natick. The last deed of sale bears date 
of April 6, 1767, and states, that William Browne of Cambridge, 
gent., sold to Ebenr Smith one and one fourth acres of land in Cam- 
bridge, “together with the dwelling house and barn and out-houses 
thereon, also my pew in the meeting-house on the south side of 
Charles river, with my right in burying place, to have and to hold.” 

In the History of Reading his name is enrolled with the list on 
file at East Cambridge of men who went with the expedition 
“against the French and Indians at Nova Scotia and Canada.”* He 
was a carpenter and builder, and in the inventory of his estate a 
long list of carpenters’ tools is given. His will mentions all of his 
fifteen children by name, and from the long interval between the 
dates of their births, one might suppose, as Mr. Paige says in his His- 
tory of Cambridge, that they composed “two families, but the father 
* * * — in his will describes the second class as his five younger 
sons and three younger daughters.” He was admitted to “full 
communion” in the First Church in Little Cambridge (now 
Brighton), April 18, 1714. 

The children of William Browne and wife Deborah: 

Wiru1uM, b. Nov. 24, 1704. 

JostaH, b. Oct. 22, 1706; m. 1787, Mary Sever of Brookline; d. 1761. 
They had seven children. The daughters married Learned, Bowles, 
Dana and Hovey. The last was mother of seventeen children. 

JONATHAN, b. July 8, 1708; m. Hannah Gore of Roxbury; d. 1751. 

DesoraG, b. Oct. 6, 1712; m. 1733, James Green. 

Marky, b. Jan, 16, 1715-16; m. John Bowles of Roxbury. [line. 

JOHN, b. Jan. 19, 1717-18; m, Dec. 7, 1739, Esther Hovey of Brook- 


William Browne was married to his second wife, Mary Bailey, 
October 13, 1744. Their children were: 
. THADDEUS, bap, Sept. 28, 1746; lived at ‘‘ Cape Cod.” 
. SUSANNAH, bap. April 24, 1748. 
SetH INGERSOLL,® bap. July 8, 1750: d. March 9, 1809. 
Mary. 
. JONATHAN, bap. Sept. 15, 1754; m. Elizabeth Capen. 
i. AbiJAH, d. in Cross St., Boston. 
. SUSANNAH. 
. Lucy. 
- JOSIAH, b. Feb. 26, 1768. 


Mr. Browne’s widow married, May 3, 1769, Peter Bray, mariner, 
and sold her half of her husband’s estate to Elijah Bacon of Natick, 
with two parcels of land belonging thereto, and a part of the 
dyelling-house, “dividing by a line through the largest stack of 
chimneys, with half the cellar, barn yard, &c.,” and a little later the 
General Court empowered “ Mary Bray and the guardians of the 
children of William Browne to sell the whole of the estate, including 
the above mentioned premises released.” 

Mary Bray seems to have taken her dower and left William 


* My mother, Harriet Browne Hanson, remembered wearing Indian moccasins that 
dfather brought home from Canada.” 
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Browne’s children to take care of themselves, after choosing guar. 
dians for the four youngest children (Abijah, Susannah, Lucy and 
Josiah); but Seth Ingersoll, and Mary chose for themselves, as the 
following will show :* 
**Cambridge June the 12 1770 
Mr. Samuel Danford Esquer 
Sir, if it is agreeable to youre honer we have chose Mr. Ephraim Jackson 
for owre gardean SeTH INGERSOLL Browne, 
Mary Browne.” 


4. Seta Incersort’ Browns ( William,* Cornelius,’ Nicholas,’ Edward’) 
was a house carpenter by trade, and in 1773 had a shop at the end 
of Warren bridge in Charlestown, under which was stored some of 
the ammunition afterwards used at the battle of Bunker Hill. He 
was one of the “ Mohawks” who helped throw the tea into Boston 
Harbor. He was a “minute man” and a non-commissioned officer, 
fought and was wounded at the battle of Bunker Hill. He was one 
of the company of picked men to transport on horseback through 
the country from Newport, R. I., to White Plains, N. Y., the money 
sent over by Lafayette to Gen. Washington. After the war was 
over, his impaired eyesight not permitting him to work at his trade, 
Mr. Browne kept the Punch Bowl Tavern in Roxbury and after. 
ward the Sun Tavern in Wing’s Lane, Boston. He died in Bow 
Street, Charlestown, and lies buried in the Granary burying-ground.f 
Three of his daughters lived to be over eighty years of age, and they 
kept the memory of these events in their father’s life, as he had often 
told them. They also remembered and described a “ Browne Coat 
of Arms,” which disappeared during their remembrance. 

Seth Ingersoll Browne was married to his first wife, Lucy Brown, 
July 7, 1777,¢ by the Rev. Nathan Appleton. Their children were: 
‘ WIM, m. and d. in Charleston, 8. C. 
ii. Danrtet, m. Sarah Piper; d. in Havana, 1809. 
iii. SETH, ” — Signed a quit-claim of his father’s estate, Sept. 
18, 1805. 
iv. ELIZaBETH, d. young. 


Mr. Browne’s second wife was Sarah Godding, born March 19, 
1763; married by the Rev. T. Hilliard, 1786; died, 1801, aged 
88. She left eleven children, and was buried from “near the 
bridge” in Charlestown, in the Phipps Street burying-ground. She 
had two brothers, William and Henry; the former a Baptist minister 
in Jay, Maine (see Maine Baptists—Millett). Her mother was 
Sarah Carter-Godding, whose second husband was Benjamin Piper, 
married July 17,1791. Her nameis spelled Goddard in Charlestown 
Genealogies and Estates. The names of the children of Seth I. and 
Sarah Browne were: 

v. Lucy, d. young in Cambridge. 

vi. Sa.ty, b. in Newton, November, 1789; m. 1st, Varney; 2d, Crisp; 4. 
in Boston, June I, 1836. 

vii. ABIJAH, d. young in Boston. 

* The tradition in the family has always been, that Mrs. Mary Bray went with her hus- 
band to England, taking with her all that she could of her first husband’s property, silver, 
heirlooms, deeds of land, etc. 

+ See Drake’s Tea Leaves. See also the Peter ‘Slater monument in Hope Cemetery; 


Worcester, Mass., on which sixty-two names of the members of the ‘* Boston Tea Party 


are inscribed. 
t In Cambridge Church Records he is called Seth Ingerson. 
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. Cyntuta, b. in Cambridge, Aug. 30, 1791; m. Eben O. Hawes; d. 
Oct. 18, 1872. 

BENJAMIN Piper, b. in Roxbury, February, 1793; m. 1st Lucy 
Taylor; 2d, Hannah Martin; 3d, Augusta Ladd; d. in Lowell, 
March 5, 1843. 

CHARLES, b. in Roxbury, May, 1794: d. April 28, 1854. 

Harriet,® b. March 19, 1795; m. William Hanson, July 2, 1822; d. 
Jan. 22, 1881. 

Isaac CoopER, b. Nov. 4, 1797; m 1st, Patience Palmer; 2d, Ann 
Cook; d. 184-. 

ii. ANGELINE COOPER, b. Nov. 29, 1798; m. Ist, Dec. 5, 1822, Warren 
Cudworth. They were the parents of the late Rev. Warren H. 
Cudworth and Angeline M. Cudworth of East Boston. She m. 2d, 
Jesse Clark, and d. in East Boston, March 8, 1882. 

xiv. WriuiaM, b. Sept. 180-: m. Eliza Kingsbury; d. September, 1831. 
xv. JANE, b. April 2, 1802; m. Lowell Adams; d. Oct. 22, 1870. 


. Harrret® Browne (Seth L,,° William,* Cornelius,* Nicholas,*? Edward’) 
was born in the old Punch Bowl Tavern in Roxbury. She was 
married to William Hanson of Milton, N. H., by the Rev. Paul 
Dean of Boston, and died in Malden, Mass. He died in Boston, 
July 17, 1831. 

The children of William and Harriet Browne Hanson: 

JoHN WESLEY, b. May 12, 1823; m. 1st, May 30, 1846, Eliza R. Hol- 
brook; 2d, Aug. 1, 1889, Elizabeth Judd. [He is the author of the 
History of Danvers and several theological books; resides at 
Chicago, Ill. He received the degree of D.D. from Buchtel Col- 
lege in 1876.] 

HARRIET JANE,’ b. Feb. 8, 1825; m. Nov. 30, 1848, William S, 
Robinson (Warrington).* 

BENJAMIN PIPER BROWNE, b. April 3, 1826; m. 1855, Angelia Gould. 

Wii, d. young. (1836. 

WiLuiaM, b. 1829; drowned in Merrimack River in Lowell, Nov. 8, 


APPENDIX ON THE RosBINnsoNn FamILy. 


In the Genealogy of William S. Robinson (“ Warrington”), in the 
Recister, vol. 39, page 313, it is stated that Dr. Jeremiah Robinson of 
Littleton ( Mass.) is the first known ancestor of the name; but since writing 
the above, certain records have come to my notice which prove him to have 
been a grandson of Jonathan Robinson of Exeter (now N. H.). 


1. JonatHan’ Rosinson of Exeter died Sept. 10, 1675, and the inven- 
tory of his estate can be found in the Norfolk Co. Records at Salem (B. 3, 
P.2). Elizabeth his widow and David his son “were appointed adminis- 
trators of y* estate” at the Court held at Hampton Falls, 1676, the estate 
toremain in their hands during the lifetime of the “widow and then be 
divided among the children according to law.” 


2. Joun? Rosrnson (son of Jonathan’) was born in Exeter, Sept. 7, 
1671. His will was proved July 7, 1749 (Town Records of Exeter), and 
states that he had a wife Mehitable and children as follows: 


i. Saran, m. Palmer. 

ii. Lypra, m. Morrison. 

iii. Joun, m. Feb. 1, 1725, Elizabeth Folsom (9 children). 
iv. JONATHAN. 


fad od the children of William S. and Harriet H. Robinson, see ReGisTeR, vol. xxxix. 
VOL. XLIV. 24* 
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8. CV.. erg Xt Ist, Lydia ——; 2d, Oct. 14, 1746, Eunice Amsden; 4 
ct. 19, S 
vi. Dant&x (executor of father’s will). 
vii. Mary, m. Follansbee. 

3. JEREMIAH’ Rosinson had a son Zabulon, who wrote a letter (now 
in my possession) dated Feb. 16, 1787, to his brother Jeremiah, in which 
he mentions “ uncle Jonathan of Pembroke” (N. H.), and “ uncle Daniel of 
Exeter;” also “ Aunt Williams” of Hampton Falls. 

June 12, 1748, a deed of land was passed between John Robinson of 
Exeter and Dr. Jeremiah Robinson of Haverhill, Mass. The deed was 
not recorded until 1762, when the latter lived in Haverhill. 





POSITIONS HELD BY ALUMNI. 
By Ricuarp H. Greenz, A.M., N. York city. 


A COMPARISON of the earliest seven American colleges, that only 

includes those who have been graduated and admitted to degrees, 
cannot be made; for the reason that William and Mary College has never 
separated those who were students at the College for a time, and claim to 
have been educated there, from its graduates: therefore we shall confine 
our comparative table to the other six. 

Some corrections need to be made of the papers heretofore issued, by 
adding names accidentally omitted, dropping those which should not have 
been inserted, and arranging each class so that only the same or similar 
offices shall appear therein. In the Harvard article, for instance, under the 
heading United States Judges are included Judges of the U. S. Supreme 
Court, which in the other articles are by themselves; also U. S. Circuit and 
District Judges which are classified together in the others, as well as Judges 
of the U. S. Court of Claims. Lieutenant Governors, which are not 
enumerated or named in the other articles, are named and numbered as 
Governors in the Harvard paper. Judges of Supreme or Highest Courts 
of States, etc., may also include other than Supreme, Superior and Court 
of Appeals, which were all that were intended to be included under this 
heading in the others. 

It should be remembered, that often the most distinguished men at the 
bar have never been elected or appointed to the bench. The same is true of 
every office, without exception. 

The following additions to Harvard College officers should be made, to 
wit: Isaac E. Morse, 1829, Member of Congress; John Q. A. Brackett, 
1865, Governor of Massachusetts; Timothy Cutler, 1701, Rector, Yale; 
Horace Davis, 1849, President, University of California; William T. Reid, 
1868, President, University of California; William D. Hyde, 1879, Presi- 
dent, Bowdoin College. Chief Justice Richardson authorizes me to 
the omitted names to the lists for that University. William H. Appleton, 
1864, declined appointment as president Swarthmore College. 


YALE. 


The number of Yale men appointed to Cabinet positions has been in- 
creased since the publication by the selection of John W. Noble, class of 
1851, Secretary of the Interior. Roger Griswold, 1780, was Secretary of 
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War, Feb. 3 to March 5, 1801. The term was so short the fact was over- 
looked. 

National offices should include Ashbel Smith, 1824, Secretary of State 
Republic of Texas; A. Frank Judd, 1862, Attorney General Sandwich 
ileuds Ashbel Smith, 1824, Minister from Texas to Great Britain and 


France. 
Associate Justices U. S. Supreme Court : 


1845, William B. Woods; 1856, David J. Brewer. 

George E. Badger, 1813, was appointed but not confirmed, so his name 
cannot ‘be counted. The same is true of Ray Greene, 1784, appointed 
but not confirmed, as U. S. District Judge. William Livingston, 1741, 
declined appointment as minister to Holland; William Russell, 1709, 
elected President of Yale and declined; C. A. Goodrich, 1810, declined the 
Presidency of Williams; Gardiner Spring, 1805, declined the Presidency 
of Dartmouth and Harvard. 

United States Senators have been increased by the election of Anthony 
Higgins, 1861, from Delaware. 

United States Ministers should include Gideon H. Hollister, 1840, but 
not the name of Ashbel Smith, for reasons stated above. 


U.S. Judiciary, additions for Yale: 
1778 Oliver Wolcott, Circuit: Vermont, Connecticut and New York. 
D. J. Brewer, Circuit: Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Colorada and Iowa. 

Return J. Meigs, District : Michigan. 
H. H. Haight, District: California. 
Titus Hosmer, Judge, Maritime and Admiralty cases. 
Truman Smith, Judge U. 8. Court of Claims. 


W. H. Bidwell, 1827, is not included in the enumeration among U. S. 
Ministers. He was U.S. Commissioner to Turkey, Greece, Syria and 
Egypt. The following also may be mentioned, that it may appear they 
were not overlooked, but they cannot be counted among members of the 
National Congress. 


1730 Oliver Partridge, Delegate to Stamp Act Congress. 
1761 Jedediah Strong, - ° 

1762 John Paterson, es ‘ Provincial “ 
1771 John Brown, ft “ $ e 


The names of the following graduates it is claimed should be added, 
among Members of Congress: 


1767 John Treadwell. 
1793 D. S. Boardman. 


As there is doubt I will not count them. 
State Court Judges : 


1767 John Treadwell, Superior Ct. of Errors, Connecticut. 
1787 Abraham Nott, Chf. Sup., S. C. 
Samuel M. Hopkins, Sup., New York. 
William Marchant, Sup., Rhode Island. 
David 8. Boardman, Chf. Sup., Connecticut. 
Garrick Mallery, Sup., Pennsylvania. 
George E. Badger, Sup., N.C. 
A. B. Longstreet, Sup., Ga. 
Mason Brown, Sup., Kentucky. 
Henry Sherman, Chf., New Mexico. 
William B. Woods, Chancellor, Alabama. 
Wm. Smith, Chf. Sup., Canada. 
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1853 E. W. Seymour, Sup., Connecticut. 

1862 A. Frank Judd, Chf. Sup., Sandwich Islands. 

1873 §. O. Prentice, Sup., Connecticut. 
Presidents of Colleges: 

1828 Tryon Edwards, Wilson. 

1828 Henry N. Day, Ohio Fem. 

1839 Henry R. Jackson, University, Georgia. 

1851 Rufus C. Crampton, Illinois. 

1871 Albanus A. Moulton, Rio Grande. 

1875 William R. Harper, South Dakota. 

1861 James W. McLane, president of College of Physicians and Surgeons, 

which is a department of Columbia. 

We have no place for defeated candidates for the office of President and 
Vice President of the United States to be counted, but may mention as 
matters of history and interest: 

1766 Jared Ingersoll, candidate for Vice President on ticket with De Witt 
Clinton (Class of 1786, Columbia College) for President. 

1811 Francis Granger, Vice President, on ticket with Wm. H. Harrison. 

1847 B. Gratz Brown, received votes for each office in 1872. 

1837 Samuel J. Tilden, candidate for President, 1876. 


CoLLece or WILLIAM AND Mary. 


We may correct the record, although we shall not be able to compare 
the totals of this College with its contemporaries. 

1803. Henry A. Dearborn was not Secretary of War. He was a son of 
Henry Dearborn who held that office. 

Henry Tazewell was Judge of the Supreme Court of Appeals, Virginia, 
also U. S. Senator and President pro-tempore of the Senate. 

John L. Taylor, Chief Justice of North Carolina 1808-1829, was two 
years at the College. 


1772 St. George Tucker was U. 8S. Judge, District of Virginia. 
1792 James Webb, was U. 8S. Judge, District of Florida. 
1793 Robert Barrand Taylor, Judge, General Court of Virginia. 
Nathaniel Beverly Tucker, Judge of Circuit, Missouri. 
1799 H. St. George Tucker, Member of U. 8S. Congress. 
1853 George D. Wise, + + «4 
1799 H. St. George Tucker was tendered the Attorney Generalship of the United 
States by President Jackson, but declined. 


The Chief Justice of the United States, whose name appears on the cata- 
logue of this College, was probably at the College for a very brief time; 
history tells us what his engagements were at that time. These collections 
have been published not as being complete, but in order to assist the work 
of compiling the names of the graduates of this ancient University. 


CoLtLeGce or New Jersey. 

It might be added to what was said concerning Princeton graduates and 
the candidacy of Aaron Burr, that James A. Bayard, 1784, a federalist, 
voted for him on each of thirty-six ballots, as the less of two evils, then he 
voted a blank, because unwilling to vote for Jefferson, and so was instru- 
mental in electing the latter. ; 

James A. Pearce, 1822, was not confirmed as Secretary of the Interior, 
and his name should be omitted. 

John Sergeant, 1795, declined a Cabinet position in 1841. ‘ 

John Taylor, 1790, should be added as Governor of South Carolina. 

Edward T. Green, 1854, U. S. Judge, District of New Jersey. 

A. A. E. Taylor, 1854, President of Wooster University. 
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CotumsBia CoLiece. 


1#{1 James H. Mason Knox, President Lafayette College, Pennsylvania. 
1971 Seth Low, President Columbia College, New York. 

130 Edgar M. Cullen, Judge Supreme Court, New York. 

1869 Willard Bartlett, “ “cc “cc “ “cc 


The table will differ from the numbers heretofore given, not only in the 
siditions and subtractions just shown, but also in counting terms instead of 
individuals when giving numbers of Presidents and Vice Presidents of the 
United States, also offices rather than individuals in Cabinet positions, ¢. ¢. 
Timothy Pickering, Harvard, 1763, I count three times. He was Post 
Master General, 1791; Secretary of War, January, 1795; Secretary of 
State, December, 1795; which makes seventeen appointments for that 
College instead of fifteen. 

Inasmuch as Judges of New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Bermuda and Sand- 
wich Islands are enumerated under Judges Highest Courts in the Harvard 
paper, the same arrangement will be followed in the table, and National 
oficers will not be entered otherwise. 


Harvard. Yale. N.J. Pa. Columb. Brown. 
Presidents U S. 2 2 
Vice Presidents U. 8S. 
U. 8. Cabinet Officers, 
U. 8. Ministers, &c. 
U. 8. Senators, 
Del. and Mem. U. S. Congress, 161 
Chief Justice U. S. 
U.§. Supreme Assoc. Judges, 4 
U. 8. Circuit Judges, 5 
U. 8. District Judges, 16 
Other U. S. Judges, 5 
Judges Highest State Courts, 114 21 84 
Governors, 81 6 6 16 
College Presidents, 51 1l 11 36 


These six Universities represent as many colonies, all at the North, one 
half in New England and the remainder in the section since designated the 
Middle States. 

Virginia, the most populous colony, was second to support a college and 
had a second Hampden Sidney before the Revolution ; these were the only 
colleges at that time in the southern colonies. Before the foundation of 
the second in Virginia, New Jersey had established its second college at 
New Brunswick ; and New Hampshire, the only one of the seven northern 
colonies unrepresented above, had a college in 1770. 

At the first census after the establishment of the government, Virginia 

had a population of 746,610; the three Middle States, Pennsylvania, New 
York and New Jersey, 958,632; and the states of Massachusetts, Connecticut 
and Rhode Island, 685,558. There had been some changes, but probably the 
relative strength had changed but little. 
Tt we compare the offices held by the two sections, we find sixty-seven 
limes in the century have U.S. Cabinet appointments been received by the 
alumni of these six Universities, thirty-eight by New England, twenty-nine 
by Middle State graduates. Seventy-nine diplomatic appointments have 
been divided, forty-eight to New England, thirty-one to Middle States. 

Seven hundred and seventy-one of their graduates have been chosen to 
te U. S. Senate and House of Representatives; four hundred and ninety- 
sx to the Eastern, two hundred and seventy-five to the Middle. 
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Five hondred-and fifty-three Judges of National and higher Courts haye 
been graduater} three hundred and eighty-seven at the East, one hundred 
and sixty-six ‘in Middle States. Of two hundred and fifty-two College 
presidents, one hundred and eighty-three have come from Yale, Harvard 
and Rhode Island, sixty-nine from Pennsylvania, Columbia and New Jersey, 
Ihe former number eighty-seven Governors to sixty-nine of the latter. 

We shall be glad to learn that the history of William and Mary has been 
compiled, so that some future comparison may be made to take in that 
important section. Every day the work is postponed it becomes more 
difficult ; even now it cannot be thoroughly done unless the assistance and 
codperation of many literary men is reinforced by the information of all the 
friends of the Institution. 


ErraTuM.—Vol. 48, page 377, for John R. Bullock read Jonathan Russell 
Bullock. 





ALLERTONS OF NEW ENGLAND AND VIRGINIA. 
By Isaac J. GREENWOOD, A.M., of New York city. 


AAC! ALLERTON, a young tailor from London, was married at the 

Stadhuis, Leyden, 4 November, 1611, to Mary Norris (Savage says 
“ Collins”), maid from Newbury, co. Berks. At the same time and place 
was married his sister Sarah, widow of John Vincent, of London, to Degory 
Priest, hatter, from the latter place.* Priest, freeman of Leyden 16 
November, 1615, came out on the Mayflower in 1620, and died, soon after 
landing, 1 January, 1620-1; his widow, who had remained behind, married 
3d, at Leyden, 13 November, 1621, Goddard Godbert (or Cuthbert Cuth- 
bertson), a Dutchman, who came with his wife to Plymouth in the Ann, 
1623, and both died in 1633. 

Allerton a freeman of Leyden 7 February 1614; save his brother-in-law 
Priest, and the subsequent Governor of the Colony, Wm. Bradford, none 
others of the company appear to have attained this honor. He was one of 
the Mayflower pilgrims in 1620, and was accompanied by his wife Mary, 
and his children Bartholomew, Remember and Mary. John Allerton, 
sailor, who designed — the new colony, died before the vessel sailed 
on her return voyage, and Mrs. Mary Allerton died 25 February, 1621. 

About 1626 Isaac Allerton married his 2d wife, Fear Brewster, who died 
at Plymouth, 12 December, 1634. How soon after this he was again mar 
ried is not apparent, but in 1644 a third wife, Johanna, is mentioned. The 
earlier incidents of Allerton’s New England life, until his leaving the Bay 
Colony, are well known. He then appears to have settled in New Haven, 
where he commenced trading with the Dutch, and on 20 Jan. 1642, sold 
his yacht “ Hope” to Govert Loockermans of New Amsterdam. The fol- 
fowing year he and Loockermans had a grant in the latter town of two lots 
on the Great Highway, some 8 rods wide by 18 rods deep, running back 


* The records of St. Dionis, Backchurch, London, give the marriage of oe 
Allerton, of that parish, to Rose Davis of St. Peter's, Coruhill, 14 Feb. 1579-80; the of 
eget sap: six years and died in June, 1596; possibly they were the parents 
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tthe Marsh. These lots are later mentioned in a grant of 1644 to Hen- 
frick Jansen Smith; in one of 1645 to Edward Marrel; a.d in a transfer 
of March 15, 1652, from Barent Meyndertsen and Wessel Evertsen to 
Cenradt Ten Eyck. The “ Duke’s Plan” of New York, 1661, represents 
Alderton’s Buildings, on the East River, outside of the city limits, just 
guth of the “Passage Place” to L. I, and the same occurs on the 
*Nicoll’s Map,” 1664-68. Allerton evidently resided some time in New 
Amsterdam, for when an uprising of the Indians in the neighborhood was 
feared, and, at the request of Director Kieft, the Commonalty elected, 13 
Sept. 1643, eight Selectmen for counsel and advice on public affairs, Aller- 
ton was one of the number. Letters of complaint were then sent abroad 
depicting the defenceless condition of the colony, and prominent among 
those who obtained signatures to these documents was Isaac Allerton. 
Denounced as a batch of libels and lies, the ex-Director Kieft implored his 
suecessor Stuyvesant, 18 June, 1647,* that the Fiscal might prosecute the 
offenders. About this time Allerton removed back to New Haven, though 
still maintaining a trading-house on Manhattan Island. Certainly in a 
deed of Oct. 27, 1646, he calls himself a merchant of New Amsterdam, 
while in a bond to him of Nov. 29, 1651, from Jonathan Brewster, he is 
styled “Isack Allerton, Senior, of Newhaven, Merchant.” 

At an earlier date than Brewster's bond, viz., July 9, 1651, we find 
“Isaac Allerton of Suffolk, merchant,” a witness, at Fort Nassau on the 
east bank of the South (or Delaware) River, to a free gift of land from 
certain Sachems to the Director General Stuyvesant. 

June 27, 1650, a town ordinance of New Amsterdam forbade the run- 
ning at large of cattle, &c., between the Fortress, which had just been 
repaired, “and the Hon. Company’s farm, to the end of their High Mighti- 
nesses’ pasture-ground, at present occupied by Thomas Hill, nor betweeu 
the house of Mr. Isaac Allerton, in the penalty of,” &c. 

A letter of John Davenport of New Haven, dated 27 Sept. 1654, men- 
tions Mr. Allerton as being then on a voyage to Virginia. 

The Records of New Haven show that his Inventory was brought into 
Court, 5 April, 1659, the son Isaac being away at the time. ‘The latter 
produced his father’s will 5 July following, and was appointed to settle the 
estate; but the next day relinquished this trust to certain others, although 
the Court endeavored to persuade him to the contrary, as being “the de- 
teased’s eldest or onely sonne.” In fact, the son Isaac is the only child 
teferred to in the will, which mentions debts in Barbadoes, Delaware Bay 
id Virginia. Isaac Allerton, Jr., purchased his father’s house from the 
treditors, and, by deed of 4 October, 1660, conveyed it to his stepmother 
for life, with remainder to his daughter Elizabeth. Mrs. Johanna Allerton 
died in 1682, the deed was confirmed on 10 March, 1682-8, the property 
passing to Mrs. Elizabeth Eyre, after whose death in 1740 it was pulled 
down. His children were: 

i. BaRTHOLOMEw,? b. in Holland about 1612; came with father to Ply- 
mouth, where he still was in 1627, but returned soon after to 


Sa, where, according to Bradford, he m. and continued to 

ve. 

ii. ReMEmBER, living in Plymouth, 1627; not heard of after. 

iii. Mary, b. in 1616; m. Elder Thomas Cushman of Plymouth, who d. 
10 Dec. 1691, aged 83; she died in 1699, the last survivor of the 
Mayflower pilgrims. : 


* Ifany Isaac Allerton joined the Church at Salem in 1647, as Savage says, I am inclined 
think it was his son, though the latter was then a student at college. _ 
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iy. Saran, said to have come out with her aunt, Mrs. Cuthbe 
from Holland, in 1623; m. about 1638, Moses Maverick, of Marble. 
head and Salem, and died about 1656, leaving children. 
2. v. Isaac (by 2d wife). 


2. Isaac® ALLERTON, b. in Plymouth, 1630; Harv. Coll. 1650; settled in 
Virginia. His plantation in Westm. Co. is laid down on Herrman’s 
Map of Virginia and Maryland, engraved by Faithorne, 1670, in 
March of which year, he, with his neighbors John Lee, Henry 
Corbin* and Thomas Gerrard, surgeon, entered into a compact for 
building a banquetting-house at or near their respective lands. Ger. 
rard, professedly a Roman Catholic, lived many years in Maryland, 
was of the Council, and then removed to a plantation on Masthotick 
(or Machotick) Creek, the southern boundary of Westm. Co., Va; 
by his will of 5 February, 1672, he appoints Major Isaac Allerton, 
John Lee and John Cooper to settle his estate. Called a Papist, 
Allerton is said to have been appointed by James II. to supply the 
place of Col. Philip Ludwell, about 1687, as Collector of Customs 
for York River, and, at a Council, held at James City, 18 October, 
1688, he and others were present with the Governor, Lord Howard 
of Effingham. As early as 1652 he had a wife Elizabeth, and 
Hutchinson, in Hist. of Mass., ii. 461 (pub. 1767), speaks as though 
there were male offspring in Maryland at that time, but whether 
he married a second time does not appear; if not, he certainly 
formed so close a friendship with Mr. Thomas Willoughby, of Eliza- 
beth City, as to name a son for him, viz.: Willoughby Allerton. 
Mr. Willoughby, born in Virginia on Christmas, 1632, and edv- 
cated in Merchant Taylors’ School, London, styles himself, in deeds 
of 1688-9, Thomas Willoughby of Elizabeth River, in county of 
Lower Norfolk, Virginia, gentleman, sole son and heir of the Hon. 
Lt. Col. Thomas Willoughby of same parish and county. He mar- 
ried Margaret Herbert, had one son Thomas,f a daughter who 
married the Rev. Moses Robertson of St. Stephen’s parish, co. 
Westm., and a daughter Sarah, who dying single in 1740, mentions 
in her will of January 19, 1738, her brother, Thomas Willoughby, 
and her cousins (nephews) Thomas, Samuel, William and Allerton 
Willoughby, also her cousin John Willoughby Robertson. 

Neill, in his “ Virginia Carolorum,” states that in an expedition 
against the Indians (the Marylanders being under Major Thomas 
Trueman and the Virginians under Col. John Washington), Col. 
George Mason and Major Isaac Allerton united their forces about 
Sept. 27, 1675. Finding no enemy, they laid siege for six weeks 
to a neighboring fort of friendly Susquehannas, who, finally stealing 
away by night, soon bitterly retaliated upon the whites. In 1679 
it was enacted that a garrison or store-house should be erected at 
the heads of the four principal rivers, and Maj. Isaac Allerton with 
Col. St. Leger Codd and Col. George Mason were appointed to 
superintend building a house, 60X22, and a magazine 10 feet 
square, at Neapsico, near Occaquan, on the Potomac River. 

The will of the Hon. Isaac Allerton, of Westm. Co., Va., dated 
25 October, 1702, witnessed by Humphrey Morriss, John Gerrard 
and Daniel Occany, was proved 30 December following. He 


* See Note 1. + See Note 2. 
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describes himself as sick of body, and, after a pious prelude, dis- 
poses of his estate as follows: To Church of Cople parish, £10 ster- 
ling; to daughter Sarah Lee, and grandson Allerton Newton, two 
tracts of land in Stafford County; “to my dear daughter Elizabeth 
Starr, al’ Heirs who live in New England, 600 acres of land, part 
of a dividend of 2,150 acres on south side of Rappahannock River 
to her the said Elizabeth and such of her children as she shall dis- 
pose of the same to, but in case the said Elizabeth be dead before 
the date of this my will, I will & devise the said 600 acres of land 
to her eldest son and to his heirs forever”; he also gives to her 
heirs the sum of 2,000 lbs. of tobacco, to be paid upon demand, and 
5,000 Ibs. to daughter Sarah Lee; and as daughter Traverse “has 
had a sufficient part or proportion of my estate given her in con- 
sideration of marriage, I do therefore for memorial sake give unto 
her three daughters, Elizabeth, Rebecca and Winifred Traverse, the 
sum of 1,000 Ibs. of tobacco apiece” when 17 years of age or upon 
marriage; to grandson, Allerton Newton, 1,000 lbs. of tobacco when 
21 years of age; “all the remaining part of my lands & tene- 
ments not above bequeathed, how or wheresoever situate and being 
to my well beloved son Willoughby Allerton and to his heirs for- 
ever”; he also bequeaths his son all his personal estate, goods and 
chattels, real and personal, of what kind, sort or quality soever the 
same be, and appoints him executor. His children were: 


ELIzABETH,* b. at New Haven, Conn., 27 Sept. 1653; m. 23 Dec. 
1675, Benjamin Starr, of New Haven, who d. 1678, aged 31, leaving 
son: 

1. Allerton,* b. 6 Jan. 1677. 

She m. 2d, on 22 July, 1679, Simon Eyre (or Heyres), sea cap- 
tain, of New Haven, b. 6 Aug. 1652, her first husband’s cousin, 
who died in 1695, and had sons Simon and Isaac. Eyre had an 
uncle, Thomas, who d. in Virginia, 1666, aged 44. Mrs. Eyre d. 
17 Nov. 1740. 

ii. Isaac, b. in New Haven, 11 June, 1655. A recently published gene- 
alogy of the family states that he accompanied his father to 
Virginia when a child, but returned to New Haven about 1683, 
and had there from 1685-90 three sons, John, Jesse, and Isaac 
(who died young); that he removed to Norwich, Conn., and 
subsequently with his son John to Coventry, R. I., where he 
soon died. That the son John had eight children, of whom 
Isaac, b. at Norwich in 1724, d. in Amenia, Dutchess Co., N. Y., 
26 Dec. 1807. 

We know that this statement contains errors, and the whole 
seems very problematical; suffice it to say that Isaac Allerton the 
third is not even alluded to in the will of his father, as we have 
seen. It must be admitted, however, that a John Allerton was 
Selectman of Norwich, Conn., in 1721, and had children there 
baptized as early as 1713, and that an Isaac Allerton of Amenia 
Precinct, N. Y., had a will of 25 Dec. 1804, proved in Dutchess 
Co., N. ¥., 18 Jan. 1808, though the earliest of the name there 
located was Jonathan, who signed the ‘‘ Association” in June, 
1775. 

iii. Saran, b. ; m. Hancock Lee, whose first wife was a Miss 
Kendall. He had children by both marriages, and settled in what 
is now Great Wycomico parish, Northumberland Co., building the 
mansion called ‘‘ Ditchley,” where, in 1729, he was buried beside. 
his two wives. He and his brother John Lee, before mentioned, 
were sons of Col. Richard Lee, of Virginia, descended from the 
Shropshire Lees, but ‘lately of Stratford Langton, in the county 
of Essex,” as he states in his will of 1663, 
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iv. , another dau., m. —— Newton, and had son Allerton,* mep. 
tioned in grandfather’s will, 1702. 
v. , another dau., m. Traverse, and had daus. Elizabeth, Rebecca 
and Winifred, mentioned in their grandfather’s will, 1702. 
3. vi. WILLOUGHBY, b. ; m. Hannah Bushrod, widow. 

8. WiLtLouensy® ALLERTON m. Hannah Bushrod, widow of John 
Bushrod,t of Nominy Plantation, with two children by her former 
marriage, Hannah and Sarah. Mr. Allerton was Dep. Coll. of 
Customs for York River, 1711; whatever else we know of him is 
gathered from his will, drawn up on the 16th and 17th of Jan, 
1723-4, and proved 25 March following. He calls himself Wil- 
loughby Allerton, Gent., of the co. of Westmoreland, in Virginia, 
sick and weak in body, etc., and directs his executors that he “be 
interred in silence, without any show of funebrious rites and solemn- 
ities, and that my grave be impall* with a brick wall, together with 
all the rest of my friends & ancestors, a year’s time after my death, 
* * * and further I desire that none of my friends may wear any- 
thing of mourning-cloathing in representaCon of grief and sorrow for 
my death.” He then directs his executors to settle all his just 
debts, selling, if necessary, the whole or part of the tract of land, 
some 500 acres, upon which he was living, situated on the west side 
of Machotick Creek, part of which had been patented by George 
Watts. This same land, or whatever is left of it, he gives to his 
son Isaac and his heirs forever; he also leaves him his scarlett 
cloak, with the horse-furniture, and requests that his sword “be 
sent to England and a new blade put in, also a scabbard made, and 
a false scabbard for my son Isaac.” He also leaves land and part 
of personal estate to his daughter, Elizabeth Allerton, and makes 
provision for the support of his own and his wife’s children. To 
his wife Hannah he gives back all the negroes, cattle, horses, sheep, 
etc., which may be found on the several plantations once belonging 
to the estste of Capt. John Bushrod, which she had brought to him 
at her marriage; also all the household goods, merchandise, etc, 
“ which were brought home from Nominy” ; also “the school-master 
Joshua Nelson, as also three white servants more, viz.: John Carney, 
Eliz* Morell and John Brenan”; also “my two boats with the 
rigging & sales”; also “the plantaGon at the Narrows of Machotick 
for her natural life, &c. &c.” ; also “one mourning-ring of fifteen 
shillings and one new caudle-cup lately come out of England”; also 
“a young horse named Rebel”; also “ whatever goods may be in 
the House, or may be coming, or sent for out of England,” é&c- “J 
also ordain & constitute my dear son Ex" of this my last will & 
testament, and my said wife and Capt. George Tuberville Ex” trust 
during my son Isaac’s minority.” His children were: 

i. ELizaBeTu,* b. ; m. —— Quills, and had children, Sarah and 
Margaret, living 1739. 
4. ii. Isaac. 

4. Isaact ALLERTON (son of Willoughby and Hannah A.), born ——; 
was not of age in January, 1723-4, and in probate of will is called 
“gentleman of Cople parish, co. Westm.” This instrument, 

81 March, 1739, was proved 27 November following. To wife Au 
he gives one third of all his lands, including the plantation he was 


* See Note 3. t See Note 4. 
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living upon, for life or during widowhood. His entire estate, real 
and personal, to be divided between his three sons Gawin (or Gowen), 
Willoughby and Isaac, as they respectively arrive at the age of 21 
years. Isaac is spoken of as weakly, and provision made in case 
he should grow up lacking the right use of his limbs. Directions 
are given for the liberal education of the boys, who, if they do not 
take to the same, are to be bound out, when 15 years of age, to such 
mechanic’s trade as they may make choice of. In case of the death 
of the three boys under age, he bequeaths one half of his entire 
estate to Sarah and Margaret, children of his sister Elizabeth Quills, 
and the other half to his cousins John Beale and his brothers 
Charles, Taverner, Richard and Reuben. He appoints his wife Ann, 
his friend John Bushrod, and Daniel Hornby, gentlemen, executors. 
His children were: 
i. Gawny,? b. ; not 15 in 1739. 
ii. Isaac, b. ; not 15 in 1739. 
iii. WILLOUGHBY, b. ; not 15 in 1789; called in his will of 30 June, 
1759, proved 25 September following, ‘‘ Gent. of Westmoreland 
Co.” He gives his wife Ann one third of all his lands and negroes 
in Virginia and elsewhere, all furniture in house and out-houses, 
his post chaise and the two horses that draw it; to his two sisters- 
in-law, Jane and Alice Currie, daus. of Mr. David Currie, the re- 
maining two third parts of his estate; to Capt. Hancock Eustice 
£700 currency; to his friend Richard Lee, Esq., and his heirs, 
200 acres of land adjoining his, and appoints him with Rev. Mr. 
David Currie, executors. 


Notes. 


1.—Henry Corbin, born 1629, merchant of London, came out in 1654, 
and settled in Stratton Major parish, King and Queen’s Co., Va.; his eldest 
daughter Laetitia died 6 October, 1706, x. 49, wife of Richard Lee, Esq. 
(sn of Richard Lee), who died 12 March, 1714, w. 68, and was buried in 
the Burnt-house fields, Mt. Pleasant, Cople parish, co. Westm. The eldest 
won, Thomas, ob. s.p.; the second, Gawin, was president of the Council of 
Virginia, married daughter of William Bassett, and had 3 sons and 4 daugh- 
ters: Gawin, of the Council, whose d. and h. Martha married George Tur- 
berville; Richard, of Laneville, whose influence procured and sent George 
Washington a commission in 1754; John, settled in Maryland: Jenny, 
married Bushrod; Joanna, married Maj. Robert Tucker; Alice, mar- 
tied Benjamin Needler, vestryman, of Stratton Major; the fourth daughter 
married an Allerton.—( See Meade’s “Ch. and Fam. of Va.”) 

2—Thomas Willoughby the third, died in summer of 1753, and was 
succeeded by his eldest son, John Willoughby, Sr., who by will of August, 
1776, leaves his son of the same name, the manor which he had taken up 
for himself and patented, called Sandy Point (afterwards Willoughby 
Point), and “a seal gold ring.” This ring is again mentioned in the son’s 
(John Willoughby, Jr.) will of February, 1786, proved September, 1791, 
% “one seal gold ring with the picture with my Court of Armes on it,” 
aud is left to son Thomas of the sixth generation. 

3,—Allerton Newton was doubtless akin to Capt. Willoughby Newton, 

Westm. Co., whose wife Sarah, daughter of George Eskridge, died 2 
December, 1753, x. 46; parents of John, whose son Willoughby married 
en ‘ Richard Lee of Lee Hall (same Co.), maiden name Poythress.— 

e. 
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4.—John Bushrod, born in Glouc. Co., Va., 30 January, 1663, died § 
February, 1719, leaving widow Hannah, daughter of William Keene of ¢9, 
North.—(Meade. ) 


b@™ The late Hon. Henry W. Cushman of Bernardston, Mass., prepared g 
minute and somewhat elaborate biography of Isaac Allerton, from the materials 
that were then accessible. This biography he intended to print in the Cushman 
Genealogy, which he was then preparing and which he published in 1855. An 
abridgement of this paper appeared in the ReGisrer for July, 1854 (vol. 8, pp. 
65-70). The full article never was printed, the article in the Cushman volume, 
owing to want of space, being only an abstract.—Ep1ror. 





GENEALOGICAL GLEANINGS IN ENGLAND. 


By Henry F. Waters, A.M., now residing in London, England. 
[Continued from page 200.] 


Sir Epwarp Brett of Blendenhall in Bexley parish in the County of 
Kent Knight and Sergeant Porter to the King’s Majesty, 22 December 
1682 with codicil of 7 November 1683, proved 17 March 1683. I pur- 
chased of Edward Brewster deceased all that the capital messuage or man- 
sion House as called Blendon Hall, situate and being in the parish of Bex- 
ley &c. (and other lands and tenements). To the children of Henry Fisher 
of Greeton, Northampton, gent., by Elizabeth his wife. To the heirs of 
Stephen Beckingham of Gray’s Inn, London, Esq., and Richard Watson 
of St. Margaret’s Westminster, gent. To the several children of my niece 
Anne Isham, the daughter of my sister Mary Isham, viz.: Richard Wat 
hew, John Wathew, Henry Wathew, Alice Wathew and Sarah Wathew. 
To the two daughters of my nephew Henry Isham late of Virginia de 
ceased, by Katherine his wife, two hundred pounds apiece, to be paid unto 
them within twelve months after my decease. To John, Nathaniel and 
Edward Fisher, sons of the said Henry Fisher. To Alice Grove, of Lon- 
don widow, and my god daughter Anne Grove. To my kinsman Owen 
Norton of Sherrington, Bucks, Esq. My kinsman Stephen Beckingham 
of Gray’s Inn, Esq., and my kinsman Richard Watson. I give my carpen- 
tine cup to my cousin Charles Brett’s widow. I give my old cup with the 
Brett’s arms thereupon engraven, and tipt with silver, to my cousit 
Margaret Duncumbe widow. Reference to a former will bearing date 19 
January 1681-2 in which was a bequest to my cousin Charles Brett Esq, 
lately deceased. My said cousin Mary Brett his widow. 

In the codicil, bequests are made to Robert Norton and ws P 

are, 27, 


[This will of Sir Edward Brett should have accompanied the will of his kins- 
man, Richard Watson, published in the April number of these. gleanings (page 
193). Whether the testator was related to the other Bretts whose wills are 
given in this number I cannot say. According to the late Rev. Frederick 
Brown, M.A., F.S.A., he belonged to the Brett family of White Staunton, a 
early pedigree of which family may be found in the Visitation of London, 1568 
(Harleian Soc. Pub., i. 47). Robert Brett, citizen and merchant tailor of London, 
had four sons (see pedigree), of whom William, the second, was of Toddington, 
Beds., and father of the above testator. Edward Brett, born 1608, 
Barbara, only daughter of Sir John Fleming, Kt., and was himself knighted by 
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Charles I., 81 Aug. 1644, after a gallant charge upon the Parliamentary forces at 
[ostwithiel, Cornwall, where he “received a shott in his left arm, and having 
brought his men off, retreated to be drest, when the King called him and took 
his sword which was drawn in his hand and knighted him on his horse’s back.” 

“Sir Edward Brett died, s. p., aged 75, Feb. 12, 1682-8, and is buried in 
Bexley Church, Kent, where there is an elaborate monumental inscription 
recording his military services in behalf of King Charles, and afterwards in the 
Netherlands, under William, then Prince of Orange.” 

Henry Isham, whose will has also been given in the January number of the 
RecIsTER (page 93), was a kinsman, being the son of Henry Isham deceased, 
whom Sir Edward calls ‘‘my nephew,” by Katherine his wife.—Henry F. 
WATERS. 

The two daughters of Henry Isham, mentioned in this will, were Mary, wife 
of William Randolph of ‘‘ Turkey Island,” and Anne, wife of Francis Eppes. 
Brett Randolph, grandson of William and Mary (Isham) Randolph, and son of 
Richard and Jane (Bolling) Randolph, married (in Gloucestershire, England, 
where he lived and died), Mary Scott of London, and had issue.—R. A. BRocK 
of Richmond, Va. } 


Codicil. I Witt1am Crarporne of Virginia at present in London, mer- 
chant &c., do declare that whereas I some time since made my last will and 
testament in Virginia aforesaid and appointed executors therein who reside 
there, I therefore confirm and ratify the same in all its parts and do hereby 
order, direct and appoint, by way of addition thereto, M™ John Hanbury of 
London, Merchant, to be my executor here in England in order for him to 
recover and get in my outstanding debts and effects, and after my decease 
to remit the same to the order of my other executors in the said will named. 
16 May 1746. 

This codicil was proved at London 17 July 1746. Edmunds, 202. 

[This William Claiborne was presumably the son of Lt. Col. Thomas Clai- 


borne, b. Aug. 17, 1649; m. Dandridge; k. by Indians, Oct. 7, 1683, and 
grandson of Col. Wm. Claiborne, ‘‘ the rebel.”—R. A. Brock. ] 


Joun Doves of Middlechinnock, 2 April 1635, proved 15 October 1635. 
To be buried in the church yard there. To the church ten shillings. The 
same to the poor of the parish. ‘To the minister, for preaching funeral 
sermon, ten shillings. Wife Margery shall hold and enjoy one tenement 
in the parish of Halstocke, co. Dorset, containing by estimation ten acres 
more or less, during her life natural, if my sons Michael and William shall 
happen so long to live. To wife Margery forty pounds and the bed that I 
now lie in and the bedstead and all things belonging thereunto. I give and 
bequeath unto her so much of my other household stuff as shall amount to 
- pounds, of such kinds as she shall think most needful and useful for 

I. 


Item I give and bequeath unto my son William forty pounds more over 
and above that portion which I have already given him. To my son Rich- 
ard one sheep and to take his choice in my whole flock; and to John the 
son of the said Richard forty shillings. To Mary my daughter twenty 
shillings and to her son John forty shillings. And my will is that all these 
goods shall be delivered half a year after my decease. 

Item, all the rest of my goods unmentioned I give and bequeath unto my 
son Michael whom I make and ordain the executor of this my last will and 
testament. 

Witnesses Geo. Parsons, clerk, William Dodge, William Templeman. 

Sadler, 101. 

[William and Richard Dodge came over to Beverly. Each had a son Wil- 


liam. There came a fourth William (son of Michael), who, to distinguish him 
VOL. XLIV. 25* 
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from his uncle William, and his two cousins of the name, was called Willisgm 
Dodge of Coker, or sometimes Coker William Dodge. Chinnock and Coker arg 
neighboring parishes in the extreme south or southeast part of Somersetshire, 
Halstock, Dorset, referred to in the will, is just over the line, south of these 
parishes.—H. F. WATERS. 

William Dodge arrived in the ‘‘Lyons Whelpe” in 1629, made free in 1637, 
16th, 5 mo. 1638 Richard Dodge had 10 acres granted in Salem. 26th, 9 mo, 
1638 Richard and William had four score acres granted in Salem between them, 
Both were first at Salem, then in Beverly. 

Richard’s first son was John, b. 1631; det. by record of death. William’s first 
son was John, b. 1636; det. by record of death. William Dodge, son of Michael, 
b. 1635; m. in Beverly, Elizabeth, dau. of Roger Haskell; had two sons and 
seven daughters, among them a Mighill and Margery. 

Richard’s will, dated 14th, 9 mo. 1670, pr. 4 mo. 1671, says, ‘* And whereas J 
haue land in England let to my brother Michael Dodge for foure pound p’ annum, 
I doe hereby acquitt my brother from all dues and demands concerninge the 
saide rent during my life, but after my decease I giue and bequathe to my wife 
and my son John the saide rent to be annually paid them during their said lifes 
according to the tenure of the lease.” 

In 1692, Capt. Jno. Dodge, Jr., of Beverly, deeds to his cousin William Dodge, 
2d, yeoman, 10 acres because of his father William Dodge’s [Farmer William, so 
called] promise so to do providing he should come out to this country.—Ira J. 
Patcu, of Salem, Mass.] 

Mary Sueppey of the parish of St. Mary in the Strand, als Savoy, in 
the County of Midd., widow, 4 June 1624, proved 18 March 1624. To 
my friend John Brett, of the parish of St. Clement Danes, in the said 
County, citizen and Merchant Taylor of London, twenty pounds of currant 
English money, whom I make and ordain full and sole executor of this my 
last will and testament. I give unto the four children of my son Robert 
Chapman, late of Newcastle upon Tyne, twenty pounds, to be equally di- 
vided and paid unto them, or the survivors of them, at their several ages 
of twenty and one years or days of marriage, which shall first happen. I 
give to my daughter Martha Vaughan ten pounds. I give to my grand- 
child Mary Walford twenty shillings to make heraring. I give to M 
Nicholas Paye twenty shillings to make him a ring. I give to Captain 
Thomas Brett twenty shillings to make him a ring. I give to my neigh- 
bors M™ Joan Daunson, ten shillings, M* Thomas Bratt, twenty shillings, 
M™ Anne Pastolow, ten shillings, and Margery Tincombe, twenty shil- 
lings, to make each of them aring. To my god daughter Mary Cunisbie 
twenty shillings to make her aring. To my cousin Elizabeth Bacon, widow, 
ten pounds, to be paid unto her within six months next after my decease, 
and to Henry, George, Mary and William Bacon, her four children, each 
of them a piece of gold of the value of twenty and two shillings. To my 
neighbor M™ Elisabeth Shaw ten shillings to make her a ring. To my 
cousin M™ Clare Bucke twenty shillings to make her a ring. To Symon 
Gomond forty shillings, to be paid him at his full age of twenty and one 
years. Further my mind and will is that after my debts, funeral charges 
and bequests be paid, or so much deducted out of my estate as will pay 
them at their several times of limitation, that then all the remainder of my 
estate shall be divided into six just and equal parts, the which, being 80 
divided, I give and bequeath unto the six children of my son in law Richard 
Waters, late of London, draper, deceased, as namely, I give one part of 
thereof unto George Waters, one other part unto Margaret Waters, one 
other part unto Elizabeth Waters the wife of my said executor, one other 
part unto Martha Waters, one other part unto Lettice Waters and the 
other part unto Rebecca Waters. And I do nominate and appoint my 
good friends and neighbors Thomas Bratte and Morris Shawe for over- 
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wers,and do give to the said Morris Shawe twenty shillings to make 
him a ring. Clarke, 34. 


PercivaL Brett of St. Martin’s in the Fields, London, 7 May 1638, 
proved 24 May 1638. To the poor of the town and parish of Tenterden. 
To the poor soldiers of the town and garrison of Portsmouth. To my two 
od children born and christened in the parish of Tenterden, named and 
known by the names of Annis Winchester and Mary Nevill, as I remember. 
To John Younge, the son of Dorothy Hodges, born at Coventry and brought 
up at one M* Younge’s at the Red Cross in Queen’s Street. To my cousin 
Robert Brett of Fayerfield in Kent. To Richard Brett of Portsmouth. 
To Percival Wivill of Portsmouth and to Thomas Wivill. To my cousin 
Beane’s wife of Bidenden. To my eldest brother John Brett, my brother 
Thomas Brett and my youngest brother Richard Brett. To my cousin 
Anne Wivill, lately married. My wife shall have all my lands &c. in the 
County of Kent during her natural life. There is given by bond to me by 
ny uncle Capt Thomas Brett fifteen hundred pounds to be paid to me after 
hisdecease. If he be living at the time of my decease I do quit, relinquish 
and forgive the debt. My said uncle to be executor. Lee, 61. 


Tuomas Brett of St. Martin’s in the Fields, Middlesex, 30 November 
1638, proved 14 January 1638. For the disposing of my worldly goods, 
as I was never covetous in seeking them so I will leave them without much 
curiosity amongst my poor kindred and some few friends. To my loving 
sister only now living one hundred pounds. To John Brett the son of my 
eldest brother John five pounds to buy a piece of plate, and to my loving 
cousin his wife the like proportion, and to all their children twenty shil- 
lings apiece at ten years of age, and the two other former sons to the 
parents to be paid within one year after my decease. Having given by 
deed unto my cousin Robert Wivill two hundred pounds, as well for his 
own advancement in marriage as for the better enabling him to relieve his 
poor brethren and sisters, I give to the other children of my sister Wivell, 
viz. Elizabeth, Alice, Amye, Mary and Percival Wyvill, fifty pounds to be 
equally divided amongst them. ‘To Thomas Wyvill, who hath served me 
faithfully some years, two hundred pounds. To the children of my sister 
Nower, viz. John, Joseph, Thomas, Elizabeth and Daniel Nower, three 
sore pounds, to be equally divided &c. To my cousin John Brett, dwell- 
ing at the Golden Ball in the Strand, fivefpounds and to my cousin his wife 
forty shillings, and to every one of their children twenty shillings apiece at 
fifteen years of age. To the sister of John Brett now married to Symon 
Porter three pounds, and ten shillings apiece to every one of her children. 
To ten of the poorest and most impotent persons of the parish of Great 
Charte in Kent, where I was born and baptized. To my godson John 
Brett, the son of Henry Brett of Great Charte, five pounds. To my cousin 
Robert Brett of Fairefield and his brother Richard Brett of Portsmouth 
twenty pounds between them. To my cousin Robert Brett who lodgeth 
i my house forty shillings to buy him a ring. The perverseness of Tho- 
mas Goddyn hath been the true cause of the deferring the execution of my 
brother Steven his will. Refers to a portion due to M™ Thornhill, being 
the legacy of Sir Richard Smith. Remainder to cousins Thomas and 
Richard Brett, sons of my eldest brother John Brett and they two to be 
executors. 

Codicil 21 December 1638. Cousin Steven Nower, left out in Will 
A legacy of twenty pounds to him. Harvey, 10. 
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Ricuarp Brett of London, haberdasher, 18 September 1643, proved 
12 May 1645. I have ventured the sum of five hundred pounds upon the 
propositions made by both houses of Parliament for the quelling and sup- 
pressing of the rebels in Ireland. To my cousins Mildred, Sarah and 
the three daughters of my brother Thomas. To the eldest son of my 
brother Thomas. To my Aunt Nowell the wife of Daniel Nowell. T 
my cousin Pannell, sister of my brother John’s wife. To my cousin Whit. 
ledge, brother to my brother John’s wife living now in London. To my 
brother Thomas his wife’s sister M™ Wills. To my cousins Robert and 
Thomas Wivill and their wives. To the wives of my brothers John and 
Thomas Brett. To my uncle Celhurst [or Colhurst?] and his daughter, 
my cousin, M™ Austen. Sundry people living in Tenterden mentioned, 
Brother John’s three daughters. Brother Thomas his three children, 
Refers to will of uncle Capt. Thomas Brett. To my nephew John Brett, 
son of my eldest brother John. Rivers, 69, 


Tuomas Brett of Tenterden, Kent, gentleman, 13 November 1646, 
proved 4 January 1648. To wife Sarah the lease and term of years yet 
to come and unexpired which I now have of and in the messuage I now 
dwell in, with the lands thereunto belonging. My seal ring of gold and the 
great cypress chest now standing in the Hall to my son John Brett. To 
my servant and kinsman Thomas Brett and Mary his sister five pounds 
apiece. 

item I give and bequeath to my very loving brother Mr. John Brett, 
citizen and merchant taylor of London, the sum of ten pounds. And I do 
hereby make, constitute and ordain the said John Brett, my brother, exect- 
tor of this my last will and testament. My friends Shemaial Selherst and 
Mr. Thomas Taylor and my loving brother, Thomas Wills, to be overseers. 
To all my children. My sister Finche, now wife of Mr. John Finch. 
Fairfax, 15. 


Jonn Brett, citizen & merchant taylor of London, 3 July 1684, with 
memorandum made 9 November 1685, proved 13 January 1685. To my 
son Matthew Meriton and his wife, each twenty-five pounds within six 
months after my decease. To my son John Archer and his wife, each (a 
similar legacy). To my son John Dauling Esq. and his wife twenty-five 
pounds each, to be allowed out of the hundred pounds that he is indebted 
to me by a bond. To my son Matthew Meriton and his wife each ten 
pounds, to buy them mourning. The same to John Archer & his wife, 
and John Dauling & his wife. To my son John Brett’s wife, as a legacy, 
twenty five pounds. To my servant Susannah Watts, to buy her mourt- 
ing, four pounds, besides a legacy of ten pounds. To my sister Roulte and 
my sister Tayler, that was and my sister Marsh, and my sister Sherbrooke, 
each of them forty shillings. To the three daughters of my brother Tho- 
mas Brett Deceased forty shillings each. Unto William Stevens, Joho 
Powell, Francis Brand, Matthew Gibbons, each of them forty shillings 
To M' Loves and M*. Claxton each five pounds. To the poor of the 
church ten pounds, to be distributed by the two teachers and the deacons 
to those that have most need. To my cousin Sick’s wife and to my cousit 
Noble, each, forty shillings. To my cousin Bix, widow, forty shillings and 
also the five pounds that her husband was indebted to me. To my 
son Backwell and his wife and to his children that shall be living at the 
time of my decease, each of them'‘ien pounds apiece, to be paid to my 
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son Backwell for himself and all the rest six months after my decease. 
To my son John Archer’s children ten pounds apiece, to be improved for 
them until their age of twenty one years. To my grandson Meriton ten 
nds when he hath served his apprenticeship. ‘To my grandson Sher- 
jrooke the elder & his wife, and also to his children that shall be living at 
the time of my decease, ten pounds apiece, all to be paid to their father six 
months after my decease; and more to my grandson Sherbrooke and his 
ife ten pounds apiece, in six months &c.; and also the like in case he 
have any children by his wife: and more to my grandson Dalling when he 
attains the age of twenty one years, ten pounds, and to his two sisters, each 
of them ten pounds, to be paid six months after my decease. Unto the 
vidow Browne twenty shillings. 

Ido give unto my son John Brett the moity or half part of the lands & 
tenements and hereditaments lying & being in the Parish of Tenterden, 
Smalhood, Brencett and Warhorne, being known by the same names or 
the like, being in the County of Kent; which said lands are in the hands 
of Richard Marsh, during his wife’s life, Kathern, who was the wife of my 
brother Percival Brett; but, in case my son John Brett have no son, then 
after his decease I do give the moiety of the aforesaid lands unto my said 
two daughters Sarah Archer and Elizabeth Dauling, and after their de- 
cease to their children. 

Item, I do give unto my son John Brett my land that is settled upon 
mein New England, as appears by a Deed is expressed. As to the land 
at Eythorne Court, in Kent, the house in Grace Church Parish in which 
my son lives, known by the name of the Star &c., my will is that the same 
settlement that was made to my son, upon the marriage of his first wife, 
shall stand. To my brother Berman three pounds. Other legacies. My 
son Brett to be executor. Son John Archer and friend Blackborne 
tobe overseers. ‘To my sister Archer, in remembrance of my love, forty 
shillings. (Signed) Joun Bret. 

Wit: Thomas Browne, Gabriel Glover and Edward Southby. 

Lloyd, 1. 

1612. “ Aug. 9, William Hutchinson, of Alford, co. Lincoln, mercer, and 
Anne, daughter of Francis Marbury, Minister, by licence.” (St. Mary 
Woolnoth Marriages, page 138.) 

1565. Sep. 29, Susanna, wief of William Shorte, grocer, and daughter to 
Mr. Rogers, late burned in Smithfield. (Ibid. Burials, page 188.) 

[The above entries were copied by Mr. Waters from the Registers of the 
United Parishes of St. Mary Woolnoth and St. Mary Woolchurch Haw, edited by 
JM. 8. Brooke, M.A. and A. W. C. Hallen, M.A., published in 1886. The first 
entry supplies the date and place of the marriage of William Hutchinson and 
Anne, daughter of Rev. Francis Marbury, which Col. Chester when he wrote his 
valuable account of the Hutchinson and Marbury families, printed in the 
Recisrer, vol. 20, pp. 355-67, did not find. 

If Col. Chester had seen the second entry he might have been spared much 
labor in proving the family of the proto-martyr. This entry, taken with the 
Pedigree found in the British Museum, constitutes proof positive.—Ep1ror. ] 





WASHINGTON. 


A 


The will of Alban Wakeline of Her!ey-upon-Thames, Oxfordshire, Esq., 
21 August 1602, proved 10 February 1602, mentions wife Amye, daughters 
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Phillis, Elizabeth, Mary and Priscilla, unmarried, Hugh Wakeline and his 
brother George, and his sisters, children of uncle John Wakeline, He 
appoints his wife executrix, and his friends Robert Washington of Stuttg. 
bury, Esq., Alban Butler of Ashton in the Wales, gent., in the co, of 
Northampton, and Guy Foster of Hanslowe, in co. Buck., gent., overseers, 

Among the witnesses was Lawrence Washington. 

Admon. de bonis non was granted 30 April 1624 to Mary Bentley alias 
Washington, a daughter, &c. Boleyn, 9 (P. C. C.), 


John (Bancroft) Bishop of Oxford in his will, 31 August 1639, proved 5 
June 1641, enjoins that his body shall be buried in Cuddesdon chancel and 
desires his chaplains Mr. Fulham or Mr. Washington to preach in Cuddesdon 
church, and “to make such mention of me as may tend to God’s glory.” 
To nephew Kinsman and my niece his wife, cousin-german Elizabeth Isard, 
widow, aud my two brothers, Christopher and Silvester Bancroft. 

Evelyn, 80 (P. C. C.), 


The following is extracted from a letter received from Mr. J. C. C. Smith:— 

Mr. Cave Browne gives me this from Maidstone Register (about to be 
printed ). 

Married January 15, 1609-10, Mr. Arthur Beeszicke, gent., and Mistris 
Martha Washington, gentlewoman. 


Laurentius Washington — Mense Januarii 1616. Decimo nono dis 
emanavit Coffiissio Margarete Washington relGe Laurentii Washington 
nuper de Wickamon in Com. Northampton def heiitis, etc. 


The will of Abel Makepeace of Chipping Warden, Northampton, yeoman, 
was made 16 June 1601 and proved 14 October 1602. He mentions wife 
Mary, daughters Dorothy and Bridgett, unmarried, three daughters already 
married, viz. Lucy, Jane and Amye, son Lawrence, and good friends and 
“cosen” Symon Haynes, gent., Basil Trymnell, gent., Thomas Hollowaye, 
clerk, George Makepeace and Richard Blason ;—also daughter Butler’s two 
daughters. Northamptonshire Wills. 


In my notes on the Ancestry of Washington, an abstract of the will of 
Symon Heynes of Turweston, Bucks., was given (REGISTER, vol. 43, p. 414), 
because in it he mentioned his kinsman Lawrence Washington, meaning, 
probably, the Register of Chancery. No explanation of that kinship was 
given. The following pedigree, taken from Harleian MS. 1533 (140 in 
pencil), shows the connection: 

oe, A > hates ME ecccce , who after married 


an Dr. May and lastly 
Exeter and Windsor, Dr. Yale. 





| I 
Simon, of Turweston=Amye, dau. and one Joseph Haynes=Jane, d. and h. of 
als. Tarston, Bucks. of 3 coh. of of Barking, Yale of 
Henry Marshall Essex. 
of Com. North 
and of Elizabeth, 
Aunt to Sir Law- 
rence Washington. 





eee. J oe. 
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The will of Thomas Yale, Dr. of Laws (1577-1578), calls Jane wife of 
Joseph Haynes “niece,” and mentions wife Joane. That of Joane Yale, 
his widow (1585-1587), mentions sons Simon and Joseph Heynes, or 
Haynes, and William Maye. So we are enabled to fill the blank in the 
above pedigree, so far as the baptismal name of the wife of the first Simon 
Heynes is concerned. Henry F. Waters. 


B 


I might supplement Mr. Conway Robinson’s remarks (ante, page 77) as to 
lawrence Washington, Registrar of the High Court of Chancery, by stating 
that in 1583 he is styled of ‘‘Gray’s Inn, co. Middlesex, gent.,” during which 

he purchased the Manor of Whitacre inferior, co. Warwick, selling it six 
years later to George Villiers, Esq., of Brokesby, co. Leic. Villiers’s dau. Ann 
afterwards married Washington’s grand-nephew. Towards the close of Eliza- 
beth’s reign he purchased the Jordan’s Hall of Maidstone, Kent, and alienated 
it later to the Godwins. 

From the Privy Council Register, 16 Jan. 1599, it appears that among the 
lawyers of Chancery, assessed for suppression of the Irish rebellion, was 
lawrence Washington, 107. ster.; and in a Certificate about Privy Seals, co. 
Middlesex, 1610, among those not having paid are Lawrence Washington of 
Finchley, near London, and John Washington of Westdreate (Drayton-West). 

Ina list of monies raised 1626 on Privy Seals in co. Bucks, occurs name of 
lawrence Washington ar. of Westbury, 10 1. 

On a small black marble tomb-stone, on the north side of the east window of 
the chancel of All Saints, Maidstone, is the following inscription : 


Mortalis Morte 
Immortalis. 
Here resteth the body of Lawrence 
Washington Esq; of the Family of the 
Washingtons, antientlie of Washington 
in the Countie Palatine of Durham: 
Register of the Highe Court of Chancery 
xxv Yeares: He had two Wyvfs, Martha 
Daughter of Clement Newce of Hartford- 
shire Esq: and Mary Daughter of Sir Raynold 
Scott of this Countie Knight: By his First 
He had 5 Sons and 2 Daughters; Lawrence 
and Mary, The Eldest only lyving. Lawrence 
succeeded him in his Office, married Ann 
Daughter of William Lewyn Judge of the 
Prerogative Court. Mary married William 
Horsepoole of this Parish Gentle”. His other 
Daughter Martha married to Arthur 
Beswick Gentle”. Son of William Beswick 
of this County Esq.; He having lived A 
Vertuous & Xtian Life of singular Intiecrity 
in his place. Being of the age of Lxxu Yeares 
Died the xx1 of December An°. D™. 1619. A 
Faithfull Believer in the Merritts & 
Mercies of his Saviour. To whose Memorie 
His Sonne hath erected this Monument. 


Though after my Skinne 
Worms destroy this Body, 
Yet shall I see God in my Flesh. 
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As is stated his daughter Mary married William Horspoole gent. of Bucklang 
parish of Maidstone, co. Kent; had children in 1619: Symon, e. 15; John, a. 
12; Lawrence, #.6; William, #.3; Mary; Martha; Elizabeth and Catharine. 
The other daughter Martha married Arthur, son and heir of Wm. Beswick of 
Spilmander, co. Kent and Sheriff of the County 1616; she died 1616, leaving 
daughter Mary. 

Lawrence Washington (Jun.), born about 1579, purchased the Manor of Gars. 
den, co. Wilts (3 miles from Malmesbury) of the Moody family. He obtained 
the grant in reversion of the Registrarship in the Co. of Chancery 16 Apr. 1604, 
and succeeded his father in that office towards the close of 1619; subsequently 
he was knighted. Berry, in his Genealogies of Kent, styles him “ of Boling. 
ford, co. Wilts.” He married Ann, dau. of Wm. Lewyn (or Lovin), LL.D. of 
Ottringden (Otterden), co. Kent, made Master of Chancery about 1595: Judge 
of the Prerog. Co. of Canterbury; Chancellor of Rochester, &c., who died in 
Ap. 1598, and was interred in St. Leonard in Shoreditch, co. Middlesex. Sir 
Lawrence died 1643, aged 64, & was buried in Garsden Church; when the chureh 
was restored about 1860 the mural monument which, surmounted by the family 
arms, had stood in the chancel, to left of the altar, was removed to the Rectory 
and was exhibited in August, 1862, at the Malmesbury meeting of the Wiltshire 
Arch. Society. His widow Ann died Jan’y 18, 1645, and was interred in the 
same ground three days later. 


The mansion at Garsden is handsome, old fashioned, built of stone, with 
walls five feet thick—its timbers chiefly of oak: the family arms carved over 
the mantel-pieces; and around the building a beautiful garden and orchard. 

He had children, among them Lawrence and Martha. The followirg extract, 
— Records of St. Dunstan’s in the West,* London, evidently refers to others 
of his issue: 


Lawrence, son of Lawrence Washington jr., buried 29 Dec. 1617.f 
Anne, dau. of Lawrence & Anne Washington, bapt. 29 Aug. 1621. 
Lawrence Washington, bapt. 30 Sept. 1622. 


Lawrence Washington, Esq., of Garsden, co. Wilts (son of Sir Lawrence 
Washington, Knt.), was probably the child bapt. at St. Dunstan’s in the West, 
London, 30 Sept. 1622. He was app’d by H. of Com., 7 Nov. 1650, as Sheriff of 
Co. Wilts, and Inigo Jones’s Hist. of Stonehenge, 1655, mentions him as pro- 
prietor of that place. He married Eleanor, dau. of Wm. Guise, Esq., of El- 
more, Sheriff of co. Glouc. in 1647. His will of 14 Jan. 1661-2 is on record. 
The widow married Sir Wm. Pargiter, Knt. of Gretworth, co. Northants, who 
died 11 Aug. 1678, aged 48, leaving dau. Eleanor. She was buried beside her 
first husband at Garsden, to which church, as Lady Pargiter, she presented 
silver flagon, two chalices and a salver. Mr. Washington left an only dau. and 
heiress Elizabeth, who, in 1671, became the first wife of Sir Robert Shirley, 
Bart., afterwards Earl Ferrers, and died 2 Oct. 1693; the Earl died 25 Dec. 
1717, aged 67, leaving issue. 

Martha Washington, dau. of Sir Lawrence W., Knt., married in June, 1630, 
as his 2d wife, Sir John Tyrell, Knt., of Springfield and Heron, co. Essex, born 
14 Dec. 1597, ancestor of the Baronets Tyrell. She died 17 Dec. 1670, and was 
buried at East Hornden; Sir John died 3 Apr. 1675. He had suffered severely 
for his loyalty, as is quaintly shown in the Latin inscription on his grave-stone 
in the south chapel of the church.—Isaac J. GREENWOOD, of New York city. 


It happens rather strangely, that on April 26, 1890, there was sold at Libbie’s 
auction rooms, in Boston, a deed of Lawrence Washington, the elder, and Law- 
rence W. the younger, of Maidstone, co. Kent. It was dated June 27, 1614, and 
related to land in Oxfordshire. The signatures were good, but the seals had 
disappeared.—Ep1ror. 


* Richard Washington, who had died in Fetter Lane, London, 1651, was buried in this 
church. He was a Fellow of Univ. Coll., Oxf., where he had taken his B.D. 1633, and was 
afterwards Provost of Trinity Coll., Dublin. 
zt This was probably the child baptized at Mottingham July 24, 1614 (ante, page 78)— 

DITOR. 
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Cc 


The natural interest which all Americans must feel in every detail of the 
nily and connections of our great first President has been powerfully stimu- 
lated by the able paper of Mr. Henry F. Waters, in the October number of the 
Register, which has finally, let us hope, settled the vexed question of the origin 
of John and Lawrence Washington, the Emigrants of Virginia, and it now seems 
inorder to adduce every scrap of evidence bearing on the descendants of John 
Washington of Whitfield, the founder of the line, for preservation for the use 
of the future writer of the Genealogy of the Family. 
Asis well known, Sir Lawrence Washington, Knt., the second Register of the 
Court of Chancery of that name, and the nephew of Robert Washington 
of ve, the Ancestor of the Virginia line, acquired by purchase the estate 
of Garsdon in Wiltshire from the Moodys to whom it had been granted by King 
Henry VIII. as a reward to one William Moody, his footman, for saving his 
lifeon the occasion of an accident which befel him in the hunting field.* The 
seem in fact, as will be shown, to have been in this neighborhood for 
upward of a hundred years (1570-1685) and perhaps still earlier than the former 


In the year 1887 the writer spent some weeks in Malmesbury and vicinity 
in genealogical researches, and twice visited the Church at Garsdon 
where the Rev. Dr. Gray, the Rector, afforded him every facility for the investi- 
of the monuments existing there.t The principal of these is the mural 
monument of Sir Lawrence Washington, Knt., the first owner of Garsdon 
Manor of the name, who died in 1643, and which was cited by Mr. Waters in his 
paper. This once splendid memorial of gilt and painted freestone, surmounted 
by an oval shield of the Arms of Washington and Lewyn and with an inscrip- 
tion cut on a black marble slab surrounded by a wreath, was taken down during 
the destructive ‘‘ restoration” of the edifice in 1855 and has never been replaced. 
The marble slab was used as a barrow plank by the masons and broken in two, 
and the fragments of the whole lay neglected for years in a corner of the 
building until at length, in 1877, some enterprising disciple of Artemus Ward 
literally carried off the whole bodily with the intention of exhibiting it in 
America, and had actually reached Southampton with his plunder, when Dr. 
Gray, who had then just been inducted to the living, discovered the desecration, 
pursued him and compelled its return. The broken parts of the slab are now 
wited and protected by a strong oaken frame, pending the proper restoration 
of the monument to its place on the chancel wall.{ 

The other four are floor tombs in the Chancel covered with large inscribed 
slabs of black marble, without armorial bearings, but each has a similar pattern 
of an urn engraved beneath the inscription. The first three of these are very 
distinct, but the last is so heel worn that it was only with the greatest difficulty 
that the writer was able to clearly indentify the fragments given. All are now 
well protected by strips of husk matting. 


Tothe | Memory of Sr | Laurence Washington | Kt lately chiefe Register 
ofthe | Chauncery of known Pyety of | Charitye exemplarye A louinge | 
Husband A tender Father A boun- | tifull Master A constant Reliever of 
| the Poore and to those of this Parish A | perpetuall Benefactour Whom 
itpleased | God to take unto his Peace from the fury | of the insuing 
Warrs Oxon Maij 14° Here | interred 24° Ano. Dni. 1643° ARtat Sum. 
64° | Where allso lyeth Dame Anne his wife who | deceased Junij 13" and 
was buried 16° Ano | Dni. 1645. 


Hic Patrios cineres curauit filius Urna 
Condere qui tumulo nunc jacet Ille pius. 


* Aubrey’s Collections for Wilts, p. 25.—Garesden. 
t Itis greatly to be regretted that the Parish Registers have perished previous to 1737, 
—— fragmentary Bishop’s ‘Transcripts at Salisbury yield absolutely no entries of: 
e. 


t The Arms in the shield, shown in the accompanying illustration, are as follows :—Quar- 
terly, 1 & 4, argent, two bars and in chief three muliets gules ( Washington) ; 2 & 3, —~? a, 
{7088 patonce between four cinquefoils or (——?) ; surcharged with a crescent or. Impaling. 
ber pale gules and azure three bucks” bh couped or (Lewyn). 

VOL. XLIV. 
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The pious Son his Parents here inter’d 
Who hath his share in Urne for them prepar’d. 


Here Lyeth ye Body of Lavrence | Washington Esq" the only Son | of 
Sr Lavrence Washington who | Departed this life Jan 17 was | Byried 
Feb 11 Ano. Dni. 1661 and | Inclosed By Elinor his Wife | April 18 Ano, 
Dni. 1663 | tat Sue 39. 


En mercede virum Pensatum muner[a d*]igna 
Prospicit ille suis diua supersta sibi 


Behold how duty well perform’'d is paide 
His Sire he him here his deerst hath laide. 
[Sacrum Metmorie Anne Filiae | Lavrentij Washington Eqvitis | Et 
vxoris Christopheri Gise | Hic Sepvlte Jvnij 4° An: Do: | 1642 tat 
Sve 20. 


Here lyes ye body of Dame | Elienor Pargiter 2™* Daughter | of Wm. 
Guise of Elmore in ye | County of Gloucester Esqr | First married to 
Lawrence | Washington Esq. afterwards | to Sr Wm. Pargiter of Gritt | 
worth in ye County of North | Hampton Kt. Who departing | this life the 
19" Day of July in | the Year of Our Lord 1685 | ordered her remains to 
be | deposited here in hopes of | a blessed Resurrection. 


----|---ce the Bod --- of Lawrence | 
--- wife|-- ---r-e ---- ington | --- 
----ing --- -- -- -- --- 
e YouS--a---- 
Wan--a- -cil ---ilot- 

ma -- mM ---- § 


Malmesbury Abbey Parish Registers. 
Searched from 1590 to 1650. 


. July—George Washington & Johann Hatt were maryed the 20™ daye. 
1625. May 2—George Washington buried. 
1640. Buried the same daye (¢. e. April 28) (blank) servant to Sir 
Lawrence Washington of Garsden whose legg was taken off by 
Mr. Phillips, Chirugeion. 


Will of Henrye Washington of Malmesburie, dated 2 Julij 1570; no 
Probate act or date of probate given; To be buried in parish Churchyard 


* Obliterated. 

+ Covered by the corner of a pee. 

t A splendid set of Communion Silver, which was presented to the Church by Lady 
Pargiter in 1684, is still preserved and in perfect condition. It consists of — 
engraved with the monogram I H S ina halo with emblems of the Crucifixion with 
the following inscription : 

“ This was given by the Lady Pargiter to Garsdon Church, shee was formally Wife 
to Lawrence Washington, Esq., who both lye buried here.” 

It is said that this plate owes its escape from the almost universal spoliation of the time 
of the Commonwealth to the superstition of the peasants of the neighborhood, who believed 
that a Demon, or other “unco’” being was confined in the box which contained it, and 
their fears being, fortunately, greater than their curiosity, it remained untouched and 
forgotten in a garret until the latter part of the last century, when it was restored to its 
former use. 

Comparison with the Malmesbury Registers, hereafter cited, will enable us to construct 
this last mutilated inscription with certainty as follows. (Beneath this Pla)ce the Bod(ie) 
of Lawrence — son) & D(a)me Jone — wife of (Geo)r(g)e ( Wash)ington (are ) 
The same authority shows us that its period (there is no trace of a date on the slab) must 
be placed between 1601 and 1625, probably within a year or two of the former date, thas 
carrying back the connection of the Washingtons with Garsdon to the first decade of the 

century. 
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of St. Pouls of Malmesburie; To daughter Elyn Washington “ my presse, 
sfether bede & a flocke bede & payer of fine sheyts & payer canvas shetes, 
sfine diaper metclothe, 2 coffers, 8 platters, 4 sawsers & 3 Candelstickes, 
the beste Chaffeyn dyshe, a latin Bassen, a Cistren & a Querne, mi beste 
(rocke, 2 Salt Sellers, my beste Couerlet & Bolster” ; To cosin Alls Halle 
9 Pottingers, a sawser & a candelsticke; Wiffe Agnis to be Residuary 
legatee and Executrix; Supervisers Willia Shellard & Rauffee meale. 
Consistory Court Sarum, Vol. I. fo. 32. 


It seems to the writer highly probable that the above Henry and George 
Washington were the unnamed sons of Lawrence Washington, the Mayor of 
Northampton, younger brothers of Robert of Sulgrave and Lawrence (the 
father of Sir Lawrence of Garsdon) and therefore the uncles of the latter; 
their presence in the neighborhood (Garsdon is on the outskirts of Malmesbury 
md only about two miles distant) having no doubt caused their nephew to 
settle here. An examination of the Feet of Fines in the Public Record Office 
would perhaps give the exact date at which Garsdon was purchased from the 
Moodys, which is said to be 1640, but the last entry found in the Malmesbury 

ters shows the Washingtons in full possession of the estate in the first 
nonth of that year, and it is likely that it was acquired earlier than has been 
supposed. 

The Manor House of Garsdon, the former residence of the Washingtons, is 
not far from the Church on the Malmesbury road. The greater part of the man- 
sion has perished, and what remains is now occupied as a farm house—it is the 
property of the Earl of Suffolk, whose residence, Charlton Park, is near Malmes- 
bury. The Coat of Arms of the Washingtons which was above the door was 
“appropriated” by a former tenant on his removal some 35 years since, and is 
now built into a farm house a few miles distant. 

The Rector, Dr. Thomas S. Gray, is most anxious to restore the mural monu- 
nent to its former condition and location, and is likewise planning the erection 
ofa “‘ Washington Memorial School” in the parish. It is greatly to be hoped 
that the interest excited by Mr. Waters’s brilliant discovery may enable him to 
carry out this long cherished design, and our wealthy and patriotic Americans 
should be among the first to lend a helping hand to the good work.—J. HENRY 
Iza of Cedarhurst, Fairhaven, Mass. 


D 


I venture to contribute the following information, which seems to indicate 
that two John Washingtons emigrated to Virginia about the same time, and, as 
isso often the case in genealogies, there might be some danger of confusing 
one with the other. 

In the records of Surry County, Virginia, we find that John Washington 
was betrothed in 1658 to Mary Flood, widow, whom he afterwards married. 
She had previously married a Mr. Blunt, and after Mr. Washington’s death she 
married Charles Ford, so she must have been a very attractive woman. By 
Mrs. Flood he had one child, Richard Washington, who sold land in 1678 and 
died in 1725. He married Elizabeth Jordan, who died in 1735. She was the 
daughter of Arthur J ordan, who died in 1698. The children of this marriage were : 
George, Richard, John, William, Thomas (died in 1749) , James, Arthur, Elizabeth 
(married Samson and Robert Lanier), Priscilla, Faith and Mary. The estate 
of Mr. John Washington was about three miles below the present town of Clare- 
Mont, on the banks of the James River, and about nine miles above Jamestown. 

We also find in the records that a Thomas Wrenn, who died in 1775, speaks 
of his daughter Rebecca Washington. The gentlemanly Clerk of the Court tells 
ae a Mr. Washington still lives in Isle of Wight County, just over the 

rer from Surry, who is no doubt descended from the first John Washington. 

Some of the papers on which I base this communication are as follows :— 


“ Be it known unto all men by these presents that whereas a contract of 
matrimony is agreed upon between me John Washington and Mary Flood, 
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widow, and the said Washington from divers good causes and considerations 
me thereunto moving, doe before the celebration and solemnization thereof, 
by these presents engage and oblige myself, my heirs, executors, adminis. 
trators or assigns, to give and deliver, or cause to be given and delivered 
unto Robert Stanton, Clerke, feoffe in trust, one mare filly of one year old, 
to and for the sole use and behoof of Thomas Blunt, son of the said Mary, 
his heirs, executors, administrators and assigns, with male and female 
increase forever, which said mare filly is to be delivered as abovesaid the 
day that the said Thomas Blunt shall attain to ten years of age, in Surry 
County, and further I the said John Washington do hereby oblige myself to 
acknowledge this my real and voluntary act and deed in the next court to 
be holden for the county of Surry, and to have it recorded accordingly in 
the said County records. Witness my hand and seal. Dated the 15th day 
of 9ber stile Anglia, anno Domini 16958. JOHN WASHINGTON 


Signed, sealed and delivered in the [sealed with red wax.] 
presence of us John Flood 
Ben. Sidway Edmund Shipham 
Jno. Allann Thos. Flood.” 


Charles Ford had a patent, 19 May, 1638, bounded north by James River, 
southerly by the woods, easterly by land of John Flood, westerly by Sunken 
Marsh. He died intestate, the land escheated to the King and was granted by 
the Governor to Thos. Blunt and Richard Washington, orphans and sons in law 
unto the said Charles Ford. 

Blunt and Washington sold 140 acres to John Gorring on 1 March, 29th year 
of Charles II. (1678). 


Tuomas M. CLEEMANN, 2135 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mr. Cleemann referred us to A. S. Edwards, Esq., Clerk of Courts, Surry Court 
House, Va., for confirmation of the statements. A proof of the foregoing note 
was sent to Mr. Edwards, who has most kindly read and revised it. He adds 
that ‘‘ Benjamin Sidway, one of the witnesses, seems to have married the widow 
of Benjamin Harrison, the first of that name in Virginia. January 16, 1652, 
Benj. Sidway, by order of the Court, conveyed certain land belonging to Peeter 
Harrison, orphan of Benjamin Harrison. Then Benj. Sidway and Mary his 
wife convey certain lands in their own right; and in 1687-8 Mary Sidway by 
will disposes of certain property to her two sons Benjamin Harrison and Thomas 
Sidway. Thomas Flood was guardian of Benjamin Harrison, who died in 1712.” 
Mr. Edwards also adds that Mary Sidway in her will also devised a horse to her 
granddaughter Hannah Harrison. Benjamin Harrison, the Speaker, &c., who 
died in 1712, by his will devised £400 to his daughter Hannah, which helps to 
identify those persons. 

We have already (ante, p. 199) quoted Meade on the origin of the Harrisons. 
The first Benjamin (Speaker, &c.) was born in 1650. Mr. Edwards seems to 
make it certain that his father was a Benjamin also.—W. H. WHITMORE. 


E 


In preparing the Institutions of the Archdeaconry of Bedford for the press, I 
came across the following re Washington, which may be of interest. 


1642, Aug. 12, Wm. Pargiter, clk., inst. to Rectory of Carlton, Patrons, 
Sr. John Washington, Knt., and Robert Pargiter, pro hac vice. 

According to the pedigree in Mr. Waters’s pamphlet, Sr. John Washington 
m. for his 2nd wife Dorothy, d. of Wm. Pargiter of Gretworth. 


What became of this Wm. Paffiter I have not yet ascertained, as the next 
institution in point of time is wanting.—F. A. BLayprs of Bedford, England. 
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(CONTENTS OF THE BOX PLACED IN THE CORNER- 
STONE OF THE MASSACHUSETTS STATE 
HOUSE EXTENSION. 


B. an act passed by the General Court of Massachusetts at the ses- 
sion of 1888, and signed by the Governor, the Hon. Oliver Ames, 
May 17th of that year, the Governor and Council were authorized to 
acquire by gift or purchase certain lands for the extension of the 
State House, lying north of the State House grounds, including the 
dd reservoir lot belonging to the city of Boston. The next year an 
uct was passed, which was signed by Gov. Ames June 4, 1889, pro- 
viding for the erection of the building, and authorizing the Governor 
with the consent of the Executive Council to appoint three commis- 
sioners to have charge of the work. On the fifth of June, 1889, the 
Hon. John Davis Long, Benjamin Dodge Whitcomb, Esquire, and 
William Endicott, Junior, Esquire, were appointed commissioners. 
The Commissioners decided to ask the co-operation of the New- 
England Historic Genealogical Society in selecting the materials to 
bedeposited under the corner-stone, and addressed the following 
note to the President of the Society : 


Boston, Octroser 16, 1889. 
Asyer C. GOODELL, JR., Esq., 
President of the New-England Historic Genealogical Society. 
Dear Sir: 

Iam instructed by the Board of State House Construction Commission- 
ers to invite the co-operation of the New-England Historic Genealogical 
Society in the preparation of material to be deposited under the corner- 
stone of the proposed extension of the State House in Boston. 

The Commissioners will be happy to receive from your Society any 
documents, and especially anything relating to the past history of this City 
ad State, that may seem to you likely to be of interest to the remote 
generation, which alone, in all human probability, will have the opportunity 
to examine it. 

The size of the box will be about 24 inches long, 12 inches wide, and 6 
inches deep. 

Any contribution that the Commissioners may be unable or unwilling to 
we will be carefully returned; and all articles should be received at the 
lice of the Board, No. 27 Mt. Vernon Street, not later than November 
10th, proximo. 

Commending this matter to the attention of your Society, 

I remain 
Yours, very truly, 
Wu. Enpicort, Jr., Clerk. 
VOL. XLIY. 26* 
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The following action was taken by the New-England Historie 
Genealogical Society, as appears by the records of the Council ; 


At a meeting of the Council held Nov. 4, 1889, the President read a 
letter from the Commissioners on the State House Extension inviting the 
Society to contribute articles for the box to be placed under the corner. 
stone of said extension. On motion the matter was referred to a com 
mittee. consisting of the President, Mr. Claflin, and the Rev. Dr. Haskins, 

A true copy from the Record. Attest: G. ArtHur Hutton, 


Secretary. 


The committee, after attending to their duty, addressed the fol- 
lowing letter to the Commissioners : 


Socrety’s House, 18 Somerset Sr., 
Boston, Mass., Nov. 7, 1889. 
To the Board of Oommissioners of the State House Construction. 
GENTLEMEN: 

In reply to your communication of the 16th ult., the subscribers, a com- 
mittee of the New-EneLanp Historic GENEALOGICAL Soctety, have 
been charged by the Council of said Society to submit to you the following 
list of books, papers, engravings, etc., from which you are invited to select 
whatever you may deem most appropriate to be deposited under the corner- 
stone of the proposed extension of the State House. 

The subscribers wish to designate, as in their opinion particularly appro- 
priate for this purpose, the copy of the Columbian Centinel of July 8, 1795, 
containing a full report of the ceremonies at the laying of the corner-stone 
of the present State House; the copy of Fleet’s Register for 1798, contain- 
ing, on page 16, a notice of the near completion of the same building, and 
on page 39 the names of “the Agents for building the new State House,” 
whose functions included duties similar to those with which you are charged; 
the map of Massachusetts engraved in 1799 for the Encyclopedia published 
in New York the following year (this map was drawn by Anderson, the 
first wood-engraver in the United States) ; a fac simile of the map of Bos- 
ton, by Osgood Carleton, published in 1800; the collection of heliotype 
views of Boston published (and presented for this purpose) by the Helio- 
type Printing Company of Boston; one heliotype view of the State House 
from the Common, from a water-color of the date of 1809 ; two other views 
of the same, both engraved by Abel Bowen,—one drawn by S. Dearborn 
in 1817, and the other drawn by J. Kidder in 1827; and, lastly, but in the 
opinion of the subscribers not inferior in interest to either of the others, the 
pamphlet by William W. Wheildon, entitled “ Sentry, or Beacon Hill,” ete. 
This contains, besides other interesting maps and views of the vicinity of 
Beacon Hill, heliotype views greatly reduced in size from the chromo- 
lithographs, published in 1855, of Beacon Hill and its surroundings as they 
appeared in 1811-12, before the monument thereon was taken down. 

This copy is presented by Mr. Wheildon in a few lines, in his own hand- 
writing, and signed by him, on the half-title sheet preceding the title-page, 
“In Behalf of the Bunker Hill Monument Association.” 

In the accompanying copy of the Boston Budget is an article which the 
subscribers think will commend itself to your judgment as worthy to be 
deposited with whatever other papers you may select for the purpose; and 
if they may be pardoned the suggestion the subscribers respectfully ask 
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you to consider the propriety of depositing a list of all the portraits and 
statuary now in the various halls in the present State House. 

The subscribers beg leave to add that they will cheerfully have put in 
strong and neat binding such of the foregoing books and papers, or any 
others in the list herewith submitted, as you may designate. You will not 
fill to notice that the first few entries in the list are of things of extreme 
nrity, and the subscribers are pleased to be able to offer them to you with- 
out breaking the series in the collection of our Society. 

Appended to Senate Document No. 59, dated Feb. 21, 1853, which is 
induded in the list of papers herewith sent, is a MS. copy of the Resolve 
of January 9, 1828, by the General Court of the Commonwealth (chapter 
uxvi.) in which provision is made for the perpetual and exclusive use by 
the Washington Monument Association of the “Hall of Washington.” 
This “ Hall,” now apparently only an alcove or a recess, was a separate 
uilding joined to the rear or northern wall of the State House, but now 
vholly enclosed within the present enlarged edifice. 


Weare, gentlemen, 
Respectfully, 
Yours, 


ABNER CHENEY GOODELL, JUNIOR, 
Wicuiam CLartin, 
Davip GREENE HAskKINs. 


List. 


Columbian Centinel, July 8, 1795. 
Fleet’s Register, 1798. 
Newport Mercury, Oct. 27, 1781 (fac simile), giving account of Cornwallis’s 
Surrender. 
Map of Massachusetts, 1799. Map of Boston, 1800. 
so se 1889. Map of Boston, 1889. 


View of State House, 1805. 
Pee . &e., 1809.—Heliotype. 
ee ” 1817.—Wood Engraving. 
se se 1827.—Copper Plate. 
de “ 1836.—Wood Engraving. 
‘« (Billings) 1855.—Steel Plate. 
66 1852.—Kossuth Reception. 
‘« Rep. Hall, 1852.—Wood Engraving. 
‘* Senate ‘‘ 1852.—Wood Engraving. 
‘* North Side, 1866.—The proposed plan, not built. 
Views of State House (three, at different periods after 1855). 
plan for extension, as shown in Sunday Herald in 1887 and 1889. 
Heading of Gleason’s Pictorial, 1853, showing State House prominently. 
of Representatives Hall in 1850. 
Pian of Senate Hall in 1850. 
Wood’s Map of New-England, 1684, fac simile. 
Map of New-England, 1889. 
of Boston, 1856. 
State House Memorial, 1886. 
of Boston Harbor, 1880. 
Street, 1850. 
k House, 1790. 
n from Willis Creek, 1790. 
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Worcester and Providence Railroad Crossing, 1845. 

Tremont Street from Court Street to Common, 1852. 

Temple Place, 1881. 

Silver Plate under Bunker Hill Monument, 1825, fac simile of inscription. 

Veneer of Old Elm, with engraving printed thereon. 

View of Capitol, Hartford, heliotype. 

View of the Capitol, Washington, heliotype, east view. 

View of the Capitol, Washington, heliotype, west view. 

View of Fiske Building, State Street, erected 1889. 

Portrait of John Hancock, first Governor of the Commonwealth. 

Portrait of Samuel Adams, Governor, 1795. 

Portrait of Paul Revere, Grand Master, 1795. 

Portrait of William Scollay, Deputy Grand Master, 1795. 

Portrait of Charles Bulfinch, architect, 1795. 

Clipping from Boston Advertiser, Aug. 3, 1855, giving an account of the finding 
of the corner-stone. 

Two souvenirs of the 250th anniversary, settlement of Boston, 1880. 

Souvenir of the 200th “6 ss ** Worcester, 1884. 

Souvenir of the 250th ” ” ** Taunton, 1889. 

Heliotype Views of Boston, 1889. 

Sentry, or Beacon Hill, 1877. 

Beacon Hill (pamphlet), 1889. 

Report of the Committee on State House enlargement, 1853. 

Sunday Budget, Nov. 3, 1889, containing an account of the present building. 

Plans of the new Court House, 1886. 

Manual of the General Court, 1889. 

Collection of photographs, heliotypes, &c., of the-State House, Reservoir, and 
vicinity, taken at various dates since 1860. 

All of the articles above mentioned were accepted. 

After the above list was printed, the following books, papers and 
other articles were added by the Society to the above collection, and 
were deposited by the Commissioners with the rest : 

Proceedings of the New-England Historic Genealogical Society, 1889. 
Centennial Orations, 1875. 

Thomas’s Almanac, 1800 and 1850. 

Boston Directory, 1836. 

Portrait of Winslow Lewis, Grand Master, Grand Lodge F. A. M. 
Plans of the new Court House. 

Portrait of Mayor Hart. 

Portrait of John Phillips, first Mayor of Boston. 

Printed description of the New-England Historic Genealogical Society’s House. 
Boston Almanac, 1849, 1854 and 1890. 

Ancestry of George Washington, by Henry F. Waters. 

Boston newspapers of recent date. 


The following action was taken by the Council of the Society : 


At a meeting held Nov. 8, 1889, the President made an informal report 
for the Committee on contributions to the box to be placed under the 
corner-stone of the State House extension. 

On motion of Mr. Hill it was voted that the report be accepted with 
thanks to the Committee, and that they be authorized to incur any neces 
sary expense for binding, mounting or properly preparing for permanent 
preservation, the articles to be placed in said box. 

At a meeting held Dec. 2, 1889, the President made a report on the 
contribution of articles by this Society to be placed under the corner-stone 
of the State House extension, and read a letter received from the Secretary 
of the Commission on the Extension. 

A true copy from the Record, Attest: G. Artaur Hitror, 
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The letter from the Secretary of the Commissioners referred to in 
the above record is as follows: 


Boston, NovemMBeER 29, 1889. 


Messrs. ApneR C. Goopext, Jr., Wintiam Cxiariin, AND Davip 
GREENE HaskKINs, 


Commitee of the New-England Historic Genealogical Society. 
GENTLEMEN: 


I am instructed by the State House Construction Commissioners to 
sxknowledge the receipt of your letter of November 9th, 1889, with the 
valuable collection in part described therein. 

lam further directed to express to you the thanks of this Board for this 
contribution, which will add so much to the interest attaching to the open- 
ing of the box, undoubtedly at a date when no present inhabitant of this 
planet will be among the living. 

The articles which you present will be placed under the corner-stone, and 
your communication will be entered upon the records of this Commission, 
and placed in the box. 

I remain, Gentlemen, 
Very respectfully, &c., 
Wittiam Enpicort, Jr. 
Clerk State House Construction Commission. 


The corner-stone was laid at the corner of Temple and Derne 
streets, at twelve o’clock noon on Wednesday, Dec. 21, 1889. The 
exercises were brief and simple, consisting of a prayer by the Rev. 
Edward Everett Hale, D.D., masonic ceremonies under Most Wor- 
thipful Henry Endicott, assisted by Gov. Ames and the Commis- 
sioners, and an address by the Governor. 


The box in which the articles were placed measures 12 by 24 
inches, and 12 inches deep. A silver plate from Bigelow, Kennard 
& Co.’s, 6 by 12 inches in dimensions, bearing the following inscrip- 
tion, was also placed in the box. 


“This corner-stone of an addition to the State House, was laid by His 
Excellency Oliver Ames, Governor of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
assisted by the Honorable John Davis Long, and by the Most Worshipful 
Henry Endicott, Grand Master of the Grand Lodge of Massachusetts, on 
the 2ist day of December, 1889, being the 269th anniversary of the land- 
ing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth. 

“John Davis Long, Benjamin D. Whitcomb, William Endicott, Jr., 

State House Commissioners. 
George W. Johnson, 
Committee of the Executive Council. 
Charles Brigham, John C. Spofford, 
Architects. 
Carl Fehmer, 
Consulting Architect.” 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


NorEs. 


THe HISTORIOGRAPHER OF THE NEW-ENGLAND HISTORIC GENEALOGICUL 
Socrety.—In the Cambridge Chronicle, June 26, 1852, was printed a notice of 
the first volume of the fourth series of the Collections of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, written by the late Charles Deane, LL.D. In this notice, 
Dr. Deane, after giving an interesting bibliographical account of the thirty-one 
volumes of the Collections of that society, remarks: 

‘* We regret to say that the Library of the Historical Society itself does not 
contain the materials for a bibliographical history of its own Collections.” 

This remark was occasioned by the author’s being obliged to obtain from his 
friend, the late Samuel Gardner Drake, A.M., important materials used by him 
in that article. The Massachusetts Historical Society, I think, lost no time in 
supplying the want here complained of. 

Three years after the article appeared in the Cambridge Chronicle, August 1, 
1855, a committee, consisting of Messrs. Dean Dudley, Isaac Child and Hiram 
Wellington, was chosen by the New-England Historic Genealogical Society to 
revise its By-Laws. Though not on the committee myself, I was frequently 
consulted by the chairman, in regard to the revision. It occurred to me that 
this was a good time to have an office created for preserving materials for the 
history of the society. I therefore prepared a By-Law which I handed to Mr. 
Dudley, who approved of it, and submitted it to his committee, by whom it was 
incorporated into the code reported to the society. The By-Law was as follows: 

‘* Article 10.—An Historiographer shall be chosen at the annual meeting, 
whose duty it shall be to collect and preserve materials for a history of the 
society, and for biographies of its members. Whenever it is deemed advisable, 
he shall prepare the same for publication.” 

The code was adopted October 3, 1855. The above By-Law was subsequently 
amended in some particulars. In its amended form it is still in force. 

The principal object sought being the preservation of materials for the history 
of the society, in its own library, as suggested by Dr. Deane’s article, I chose 
as the designation of the officer, the name, historiographer. The first person 
chosen to this office was Joseph Palmer, M.D., whose tastes were decidedly for 
biography, in which he excelled. He began preparing memoirs of the deceased 
members as their deaths occurred, and reading them at the monthly meetings of 
the society. His example was followed by his successors. Though the object 
which led me to frame the By-Law was lost sight of, a vast collection of bio- 
graphy has been gathered by the society; but the preservation of materials for 
its history was left to the librarian. By listening to the memoirs read at the 
meetings, no doubt the late William Blanchard Towne, A.M., was led to 
establish the Towne Memorial Fund, for printing memoirs of the deceased 
members of the society, at the charge of which four elegant volumes of 
‘*Memorial Biographies” have been issued. This statement I trust will 
explain why the person who writes memoirs of the members is styled the 
historiographer. JOHN WarRD DEAN. 


JAMES CHILTON.—It is quite possible that the ‘‘old home” of James Chilton 
the Pilgrim has been found. Gov. Bradford says, after naming him and his 
wife and daughter Mary, ‘‘ They had an other doughter, yt was maried, came 
afterward.” The Rev. Henry M. Dexter copied at Leyden a few entries of the 
name of Chilton in curious Dutch spelling, one of which is the marriage, 22 July, 
1615, of Roger Chandler clothworker from Colchester, and Isabella Tgiltron 
from Canterbury. Roger Chandler is seen later at Plymouth. Mr. Joseph M. 
Cowper of Canterbury, who has undertaken to print the Registers of that city, 
has found entries of the name at various churches, and at St. Paul’s the baptism 
15 January, 1586-7, of Isabell daughter of James Chilton. A daughter Mary 
was buried at St. Martin’s 23 November, 1593; and the baptism of another Ma- 
ry, afterwards wife of John Winslow of Boston, has not yet been found. But 
there is enough to make a strong chain of circumstantial evidence. 

W. S. APPLETON. 
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WniuMms—A Correction.—In the History of Deerfield, among the list of 
victims of Feb. 29, 1703-4, appears the name of a daughter of Rev. John Wil- 
liams, the Redeemed Captive—‘‘ Jerusha Williams Six Weeks old.” 

In the Genealogies which follow, through the machinations of the Printer’s 
Devil, or some other malign influence, this child was dropped from the family 
record of Mr. Williams, to my intense disgust and mortification. For I had 
announced with a flourish, that this record was copied from the original, and 
could be depended upon. 

Two investigators have here found a stumbling block, and written to me for 
anexplanation. If you will publish this correction others of your readers may 
be saved annoyance and confusion. 

The eleventh child of Mr. Williams was ‘‘ Jerusha, born Jany. 15, 1703-4— 
killed Feb. 29, 1703-4.” 

In the Barnard Genealogy, I say Samuel Barnard of Deerfield and Salem 
“married May 22, 1718, Sarah Williams, probably daughter of William Williams 
of Hatfield.” Later information leads to the belief that she was of some other 
family unknown to me. GEORGE SHELDON. 

Deerfield, Mass. 


QUERIES. 


Boston Custom House Recorps.—Ascertaining from Dr. Samuel A. Green 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society, that the Boston Custom House records 
were carried to Halifax when the British were driven off, and that he had been 
wable to ascertain what had become of them, I betook myself to Halifax. 
Through Dr. T. B. Akins of that city, Record Commissioner, I learn that those 
papers remained there until 1867, when on the formation of the New Dominion 
they were transferred to London. No doubt they are now open to searchers at 
the Public record office in Fetter Lane. 

A well known early colonial law of Massachusetts, enforced by severe penal- 
ties, required every ship-master before landing passengers to give a list of their 
names to a custom-house officer. Now, these lists would be a god-send to 
lineage hunters who have vainly sought for the landing of their progenitors in 


America. 

Assured that there has been little digging in this quarry, I desire to bring it to 
the notice of genealogical inquirers. To secure an exact copy of these custom- 
house lists appears the most important work which the Historicaland Genealogical 
Register has thus far left undone. JAMES D. BUTLER. 


[The late Horatio G. Somerby, Esq. (of whom a memoir will be found in the 
ReqisTer, vol. 28, pp. 840-2) informed me that he had made search for such 
lists, and I presume that other American antiquaries have done so. A search at 
this day may, however, meet with better success. —EDITOR. ] 


Havre DE Grace.—The journal of Claude Blanchard, Commissary of the 
French Auxiliary Army, sent to the United States during the American Revolu- 
ak 1780-1783, published by J. Munsell, Albany, 1876, on page 172 has the fol- 


ig: 
“On the 29th [of August, Set our division reached the banks of the 
Susquehannah, a river which empties into the Cheasapeake Bay; it is two 
niles broad at this place, so that all our vehicles could not cross it in the ferry 
boat on the same day, and we were obliged to remain at this place. This river 
is usually crossed at a ford, two leagues above the place where we were; but 
this passage is not free from difficulty and danger. It has been proposed to 
build a city on the right bank and near the ferry where wecrossedit. It should 
becalled Havre de Grace. 
“On the 31st, station at the Head of Elk, a town situated upon a small river 
Which empties into the bay exactly at its extremity. It is there that I embarked 
we proceeded towards York.” 
'Y,—Was the present town of Havre de Grace, Maryland, so named as 
Per suggestion of Mr. Blanchard? A. A. Fosom. 
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BaRBADOS IMMIGRANTS.—In the British State papers, Colonial Calendar— 
subdivision, America and the West Indies, 1661-68, § 1657—it is stated that 1209 
persons who had formerly been proprietors or tradsmen had gone from Barhba- 
does to New England, between the years 1643 and 1647. Others also came 
from St. Kitts (§ 1212). What trace is there of these immigrants in their new 
abode? May not genealogists who cannot trace their lineage direct to England, 
gain clues to it via the Barbados? JaMEs D. Burizr. 

Madison, Wis. 


Macx.—John Mack was of Salisbury, Mass., in 1682, and in 1697 was an in- 
habitant of Lyme, Conn. Six children were born to him during this interval; 
viz. Sarah, Elizabeth, Lydia, Josiah, Orlando and Jonathan. Wanted, his place 
of residence during this period. 8. M. Fox. 

Manhattan, Kansas. 


REPLIES. 


Criapp.—In the REGIsTER for October, 1889, p. 429, under the Clapp Family, 
communicated by J. Henry Lea, Esq., of Cedarhurst, Fairhaven, Mass., I find 
the following sentence : 

‘*The John Clapp of Clehydon does not seem to be identical with the brother 
of Capt. Roger of that name, but ‘Colyton’ or ‘ Culliton,’ now Collaton, where 
he resided, may readily be identified with ‘Clehydon’ of the will, and he was 
no doubt a not distant kinsman.” 

If Mr. Lea means to suggest Colyton, Culliton, Collaton and Clehydon are all 
one and the same place, I venture to say he isin error. Clehydon, Clayhidon or 
Clayhedon is thus described in White’s Devonshire: ‘‘ A village and parish on the 
south side of Black Down Hills, near the sources of the Culen and the borders 
of Somersetshire, 44 miles S. S. W. of Wellington, and 15 miles E. N. E. of 
Tiverton. 

Collaton and Salcombe are both in the parish of Marlborough and in the vicinity 
of Kingsbridge. There are besides two other Collatons, one between Hirnton 
and Broadhemburg, the other at Torquay, while there is Colyton near Axminster 
and Colyton or Colaton Raleigh between Ottery St. Mary and Otterton. To 
add to the general confusion there are two places in Devon known as Salcombe, 
one in Marlborough parish as before mentioned, the other between Sidmouth 
and Colyton (Axminister) which is properly Salcombe Regis. It would be 
somewhat difficult with the data given on p. 429 to disentangle the various 
Colytons, but it is almost certain that Colyton and Clehydon are not identical. 
I have no notes of Roger Clapp except that he was ‘‘ of Salcombe,” but further 
investigation, especially in the Exeter Probate Office, may identify which Sal- 
combe, but perhaps it is known from other sources already. It is quite possible 
that John Clapp of Clehydon was related to the Clapps of Salcombe. 

Frances B. Troup. 


HaLe-KirBy-DowninG.—The Hon. Robert S. Hale communicated to the 
REGISTER for October, 1881, an account of the English origin of Thomas Hale 
of Newbury, as established by the researches of Col. Chester. When last in 
England I made an important correction to the statements of Col Chester, 
which is interesting as concerning also the family of Downing. Col. Chester 
supposed Francis Kirby, brother-in-law of Thomas Hale, to have had two wives, 
Susan Downing and widow Elizabeth Carter. But in fact Susan Downing was 
the widow Carter, and the second wife Elizabeth may have been a widow Turfett. 
The evidence as to the first wife is the will of Richard Blades of London, 1634, 
who mentioned Joseph and Mary Carter, children of Susan Carter now wife of 
Francis Kirby, Joshua and Sarah Kirby, children of the same Francis and Sa- 
san Kirby; he also left his daughter Edith Blades to the care of Francis Kirby. 

W. S. APPLETON. 
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HISTORICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


ViraL RECORD OF RHODE IsLaND, 1636-1850.—Mr. James N. Arnold, editor 
of the Narragansett Historical Register, of Providence, R.I., has been at work 
upon the above record for the last seventeen years, and now proposes to com- 
mence printing it, the General Assembly having given the work a liberal 
subscription and authorized its publication. This work will show every Birth, 
Marriage and Death, with extracts from the Wills and Inventories, of the various 
towns from the settlement of the State in 1636 to 1850, when the present regis- 
tration law went into effect. Such a work is invaluable for reference, and can- 
not but prove of great assistance to those interested in the subject here 
treated. The General Assembly has certainly done a wise, as well as a prudent 
thing in encouraging this enterprise. The old records of the towns are constantly 
endangered from various causes, but if their contents can be preserved in 
print the danger certainly is materially lessened in regard to the destruction of 
the facts therein recorded. 

Mr. Arnold has shown commendable energy in thus rescuing this historic 
material from destruction, and the many years he has devoted to the subject 
ought to recommend him as one suitable for the task. Our best wishes are with 
Mr. Arnold, that he may realize the fruition of his long cherished hopes, and we 
heartily congratulate the Assembly upon the forethought shown in encouraging 
awork so much needed. 

Now that Rhode Island has set so noble an example, we trust that other 
States will follow the example until every one of our old record books has at 
least an exhaustive abstract, if its entire contents are not preserved in print. 
Public appropriations of this nature are always wisely made. The interest 
excited and the value of the matter so preserved will never decrease. Among 
works sold to-day at the bookstores none realize more satisfactory prices than 
those concerning local history and genealogy. This interest will increase with 
the years to come. This fact shows the wisdom of this publication. 

The First Volume of this work will comprise the towns of Warwick, Coven- 
try, East and West Greenwich (Kent County entire), embracing the original 
limits of Warwick settled in 1642, one of the original towns of the State. The 
price of the volume will be for the present $4.50. It will contain 500 pages of 
text printed in the best style of the art, upon a superior quality of paper. 

x 


» * 


Toe AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL. SOCIETY commemorated the one-hundredth 
aniversary of the death of its illustrious founder and first President, Benjamin 
Franklin, in Philadelphia, on the 17th of April. The following committee of 
atrangements was appointed: Charles Oliver, M.D., chairman, Henry Phillips, 
Jr, Arthur Biddle, William John Potts, Dr. William H. Greene. Five eminent 
speakers delivered addresses on this occasion, which it is proposed to publish 
ina memorial volume possessing public interest as bearing on the various 
characteristics of Franklin. The Biography by John Bach McMaster; his 
Association with the Society by the venerable President Frederick Fraley, now 
in his eighty-seventh year; as a Literary Man by Prof. G. Brown Goode of the 
Smithsonian Institution; as a Savan by Prof. John W. Holland of the Jefferson 
University, Philadelphia; as a Diplomat by Prof. Henry M. Baird of the Univer- 
sity of New York. These able papers, a valuable addition to the history of 
Franklin, brought together a very distinguished audience on this occasion. 


BRAINTREE’S QUARTER MILLENARY.—The town of Braintree, Massachusetts, 
commemorated its two hundred and fiftieth anniversary on Thursday, May 22, 
18, by a national salute, the ringing of bells, a procession, a dinner and 

, fireworks, a promenade concert and a ball. Following the dinner a 
carefully prepared historical address by Samuel A. Bates, Esq., was.delivered ; 
ifter which addresses were made by Gov. John Q. A. Brackett, Hon. Alanson W. 
Beard, Lieut.-Gov. William H. Haile, Gen. Benjamin F. Butler, Mayor Porter of 

, and Mr. Henry K. Tufts, the last gentleman representing. New Brain- 
An historical sermon at the First Congregational. Church was 
preached by the pastor, Rev. Alfred A. Ellsworth, on the previous Sunday, May 
8th. The celebration was very successful. The proceedings: are reported in 
full in the Braintree Observer, May 24, 1890. 
VOL. XLIv. 27 
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COMMEMORATION AT PHILADELPHIA OF THE BATTLE OF LEXINGTON.—A 
congregation attended the services at old Christ Church, Philadelphia, April 29 
in commemoration of the Anniversary of the Battle of Lexington, being the 
Sunday following that event. The Pennsylvania Society of the Sons of the 
Revolution had their First Annual Sermon on this occasion. They were accom. 
panied by the Society of the Cincinnati, the Loyal Legion, and the City Troop, the 
latter in full uniform. The societies wore their decorations. The church was 
tastefully dressed with flags, and a full choir gave appropriate music. An elo- 
quent sermon was preached by the Rev. Geo. Woolsey Hodge, from the text 
‘‘ The Lord our God be with us as he was with our Fathers” (1st Kings, 8 chap. 
57 verse). The Rector, the Rev. Dr. Foggo, Rev. Alfred Langdon Elwyn, Rey, 
Dr. Buchanan, and the Rey. Joseph F. Garrison, took part in the Services 
which were attended by many distinguished persons. j 

Camden, N. J. WILLIAM Joun Ports. 


Tne ALGONQUIN,—the fifth of the series of elaborate bibliographies of 
North American Indian languages, compiled by James Constantine Pilling and 
issued by the Bureau of Ethnology, it is understood will come out sometime 
this year. A most interesting feature of it will be the portion relating to John 
Eliot, furnished by that accomplished bibliographer and learned student in the 
Indian languages, Wilberforce Eames. 

Mr. Eames has taken pains to trace as far as practicable—not to say as far as 
possible, though his work has been very thorough—the history of every known 
copy or part of a copy of the Eliot Bible. 

Of course an Eliot Bible is a mere infant compared with a Gutenberg Bible, 
but as several copies are known to have been the property of Indians until 
within a comparatively short time, their vicissitudes must have been many and 
their preservation seems marvellous. 

Not less interesting is the history of some copies that have all their lives worn 
good clothes and kept genteel company. 


ALLEN AND ARNOLD AT TICONDEROGA.—Mr. George W. Harman contributes 
an interesting article, with the above titie, to The Banner, Bennington, Vt., 
May, 8, 1890. He treats in detail of two disputed questions: first, the true date 
of the capture of Ticonderoga; and secondly, the language of Ethan Allen on 
demanding the surrender of the fort. In regard to the first he furnishes ample 
evidence that the fort was captured on the 10th of May, 1775, and not on the 
11th as has been recently claimed. In regurd to Allen’s language, Mr. Harman 
notices Mr. Todd’s contribution to the ReGIsTER (ante, p. 171), commenting on 
a previous communication by Mr. Harman to the Bennington Banner, April 25, 
1889; and gives reasons for his previously expressed opinion that Allen used 
both of the expressions attributed to him. In regard to the presence of Arnold 
at the capture, which has been denied, Mr. Harman decides that Allen and 
Arnold entered side by side. 

Mr. E. S. Willcox, of Peoria, Ill., writes to the editor of the Chicago Tribune, 
a letter printed in that paper May 3, 1890, in which he states that his grand- 
father who was at the capture informed him that he followed close behind 
Allen and heard all he said, and that his reply to the inquiry of the British com- 
mander was, ‘‘ In the name of God ’1 Mighty and the Continental Congress.” 


Pau REvVERE.—A prospectus has been issued by the J. G. Cupples Company, 
94 Boylston St., Boston, Mass., for a work entitled, ‘‘ Paul Revere ; Patriot, Artist 
and Mechanic. The Story of a man of Genius. By Elbridge Henry Goss.” The 
work will appear in two volumes. An edition of 600 copies, small 8vo., taste- 
fully printed on a specially made paper and handsomely bound, will be issued to 
subscribers at $6 for the set. An edition de luxe of 100 copies will also be 
issued at $10 for the set. The work will be embellished with illustrations, 
comprising portraits, historical scenes, old and quaint localities, reproductions 
of curious and obsolete cuts, including many of Paul Revere’s own caricatures 
and engravings, executed as photogravures, etchings and wood-cuts, and many 
of them printed in colors. Mr. Goss has been a long time engaged in collecting 
materials for this book, and his skill as a writer cannot fail to make it an inter 
vesting as well as a valuable work. 
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ResTORATION OF St. Mary’s CuurcH, KENNINGHALL, ENGLAND. — This 
meient parish, known to antiquaries as Cyninghala and Cheninkehala of 
Domesday Book and as the residence of Royalty, at the ancient seat of the 
Dukes of Norfolk at the Kenninghall Place or Palace, is highly distinguished 
by the possession of a noble church, which on account of its historic associa- 
tions holds a worthy position amongst the important churches in the county of 
Norfolk. Unfortunately since the days of the great benefactors of the church 
this splendid fabric appears to have suffered much from the unsparing hand of 
time. A thorough examination has been made by a competent architect, and 
his estimate for restoration and repairs of the roof, tower, walls, windows, 
foor, etc., is £1,900; of this sum, £750 has been subscribed. As the parish- 
joners are nearly all concerned in agriculture, the restoration committee appeal 
to friends of such a worthy cause, far and near, to assist them in their difficult 
but laudable undertaking. Donations will be received by the vicar, Rev. W. 
W. Tyler, B.D., Kenninghall Vicarage, Thetford, Norfolk, England. 


GENEALOGIES IN PREPARATION.—Persons of the several names are advised to 
furnish the compilers of these genealogies with records of their own families 
and other information which they think may be useful. We would suggest that 
all facts of interest illustrating family history or character be communicated, 
especially service under the U. S. government, the holding of other offices, 
graduation from college or professional schools, occupation, with places and 
dates of births, marriages, residence and death. When there are more than one 
christian name they should all be given in full if possible. No initials should 
be used when the full names are known. 


Allen.—O. P. Allen, Palmer, Mass., is preparing a history and genealogy of 
the descendants of Joseph Allen of Newport, R. I., b. 1727-8. His father is 
said to have been Joseph. He hada brother Oliver, asea captain. His children 
were Joseph, b. 1764; Betsey, m. Coffin, and Hepzebah, m. Brooks, both hus- 
bands being sea captains of Nantucket; and Robert, b. 1767. He died 1804, in 
Shutesbury, Mass., where he had resided since about 1785. Information wanted 
concerning their ancestors and descendants. 


Crowninshield.—A genealogy of this family, tracing in the female as well as 
the male lines, the descendants of Dr. Johann Caspar Richter von Cronenschild, 
who came from Germany in the latter part of the seventeenth century, has for 
the past two years been in the process of compilation for Benjamin W. 
Crowninshield, Esq., by Mr. Harrison Ellery, a well-known and careful compiler 
of genealogies. It is now ready for the press, but as genealogies are works 
that do not particularly interest the public at large, it renders a small edition 
necessary. It is therefore desirable, before putting it into the printer’s hands, 
toknow about how many copies will be taken by the family. The book is ex- 
pected to consist of some five or six hundred pages and to be illustrated with 
family pictures and mansions. It has necessarily been a work of considerable 
expense, and it is to be hoped that a large number of the descendants will be 
sufficiently interested to subscribe for one or more copies. A few copies will 
be printed on large paper for those who desire them. Mr. Ellery is authorized 
by Mr. Crowninshield to receive subscriptions forthe work. Price of the octavo 
edition $5 a copy, of the large paper (4to) edition $10. Subscriptions should 
beaddressed to Mr. Harrison Ellery, No. 131 Hawthorn St., Chelsea, Mass. 


French.—Prof. Dwinel French Thompson, of Lansingburgh, New York, 
‘descendant of Edward French of Salisbury, Mass., has, we are informed by 
4. D. Weld French of Boston, been engaged for many years on a genealogical 
Work on the descendants of his ancestors. He has already examined the records 
of over fifty towns in New England, and has at the present time five thousand 
tatries. He intends also that this undertaking shall be of special importance 
Yall those bearing the surname of French, whose ancestors arrived in New 
England prior to the year 1640, and hopes, before he is ready for the publishers, 
bein possession of additional information about ancestors in Great Britain. 

Tesult of the searches of Prof. Thompson will place his work before the 
, as Log most important genealogical record of the surname of French in 
untry. 


Martin.—Dr. Stephen B. Weeks of Chapel Hill, North Carolina, is preparing 
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a genealogy of the family of General Joseph Martin of Virginia (1740-1808). 
He earnestly desires that all connections and descendants communicate with 
him, giving full names of parties, dates and places of birth and death, m , 
occupation, education, civil and military services under the United States and 
Confederate States governments, &c. 


Porter.—The genealogy of this family, announced by us in July, 1881, is 
now nearly all printed and will soon be issued. It is devoted to the descendants 
of John Porter of Windsor, Ct., who came from England, 1638-9, with brief 
accounts of families allied by marriage. It will be a valuable contribution to 
genealogical literature. The work will form two volumes of about 500 royal 
8vo. pages each, printed on heavy laid paper. Price in cloth, $16; in paper, 15. 
Two copies for $25. This will barely cover the cost of publication. Address, 
Henry P. Andrews, or P. Porter Wiggins, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


Scott.—O. P. Allen, Palmer, Mass., is preparing a genealogy of the de- 
scendants of William Scott of Hatfield, Mass., who m. Hannah, dau. of William 
Allis, Jan. 28, 1670. Any information relative to the ancestors of William 
Scott will be gratefully received. 





SOCIETIES AND THEIR PROCEEDINGS. 


NEW-ENGLAND Historic GENEALOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Boston, Massachusetts, Wednesday, April 2, 1890.—A stated meeting of the 
society was held this afternoon at half-past three o’clock, at 18 Somerset St., 
the president, Abner C. Goodell, Jr., A.M., in the chair. 

In the absence of the recording secretary, Mr. Walter K. Watkins was chosen 
secretary pro tem. 

Mr. Edson L. Whitney of the Suffolk Bar, graduate student of History at 
Harvard University, read a paper on ‘‘McMaster and the Facts respecting 
Education in South Carolina.” 

Francis H. Brown, M.D., the corresponding secretary, reported that Nathan 
Hagar Daniels of Boston had accepted resident membership to which he had 
been elected. 

Hamilton Andrews Hill, A.M., the historiographer, reported the death of 
Mr. John Jordan, Jr., of Philadelphia, a corresponding member. 


May 7.—A stated meeting was held this afternoon, President Goodell in the 
chair. 

Mr. James Schouler of Boston read a paper on ‘* Webster’s Seventh of March 
Speech.” Remarks were made by the Rev. Drs. William C. Winslow and William 
Barrows. 

In the absence of the corresponding secretary his report was read by Mr. G. 
Arthur Hilton, the recording secretary. The following persons have accepted 
membership to which they were elected, namely: George Herbert Patterson of 
Portsmouth, R. I., Charles Sedgwick Rackemann of Milton, Thomas Doane of 
Charlestown, George Marshall Fellows of Hyde Park, Nathan Henry Chamber- 
lain of Bourne, and William Reuben Richards, Francis Vergnies Balch, Francis 
Greenleaf Pratt, Jr., William Pitt Brechin, Thomas Franklin Edmands, sad 
William Bartlett Ellis, all of Boston, Mass. 


OLp CoLtony HistoricaL Socrery. 


Taunton, Mass., Tuesday, Jauuary 15, 1890.—The annual meeting was s 
this evening in Historical Hall, the president, the Rev. S. Hopkins Emery, in 
chair. 

President Emery made a brief address, after which the annual election took 
place. The following officers were elected : 
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President.—Rev. 8. Hopkins Emery of Taunton. 

Vice-Presidents.—Hon. Edmund H. Bennett of Taunton, Rev. William L. 
Chaffin of North Easton. 

Recording Secretary and Librarian.—Captain J. W. D. Hall of Taunton. 

Corresponding Secretary.—Hon. Charles A. Reed of Taunton. 

Treasurer.—Dr. E. U. Jones of Taunton. 

Historiographer.—Hon. William E. Fuller of Taunton. 

Directors. Edgar H. Reed, Esq., of Taunton; General E. W. Peirce of Free- 
town; James H. Dean, Esq., of Taunton; Hon. John 8. Brayton of Fall River; 
flisha C. Leonard, Esq., of New Bedford; John F. Montgomery, Esq., of 
Taunton. 

Capt. John W. D. Hall, the librarian, reported valuable donations received 
since the last meeting. 


Wednesday, April 9.—A quarterly meeting was held this evening. 

Edward Henry Elwell, Esq., of Portland, Me., read a paper on the ‘‘ Influence 
of the Transmission of News on Public Events.” 

The librarian read his quarterly report. 


MAINE HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


Portland, Thursday, March 27, 1890.—A meeting was held this day in the 
Baxter Building. 

At the afternoon session, William B. Lapham, M.D., of Augusta, presided. 
Papers were read by Mr. Edward H. Elwell, on ‘‘ The Influence of the Trans- 
nission of News on Public Events”; by Mr. Lauriston W. Small, on ‘‘ The 
Family of Small in Maine;” by Hon. Joseph Williamson on ‘‘ Some of the 
Acadians and their Early History ”; and by Mr. Charles E. Allen, ‘‘ Leaves from 
the Ancient History of Dresden.” 

At the evening session, James Phinney Baxter, A.M., the president of the 
Society, read a paper on ‘‘ The Abnaki Indians and their Ethnic Relations.” It 
was illustrated by drawings and by specimens of ancient Indian implements. 


RHODE IsLAND HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


Providence, Tuesday, January 14, 1890.—The annual meeting was held this 
evening in the Society’s Cabinet in Waterman St., the president, Gen. Horatio 
Rogers, in the chair. 

The treasurer, Richmond P. Everett, made his annual report, showing that the 
receipts during the year had been $811.74, and the expenses $797.32, showing a 
balance of $14.42. The invested funds are as follows: Life Membership, 
$1493.76; Publication, $2251.20; Building, $6161.97. 

Annual reports were received from the several committees, namely on new 
members, on publication, on the library and on increased accommodations. 

President Rogers then delivered his address. 

The annual tax for the ensuing year was fixed at three dollars, and a resolu- 
tion was passed that women be considered eligible to membership. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: 

President. —Horatio Rogers. 

Vice-Presidents.—Hon. George M. Carpenter, Dr. E. B. Andrews. 

Secretary.—Hon. Amos Perry. 

Treasurer.—Richmond P. Everett. 

Standing Committees.—Nominations—Albert V. Jenks, William Staples, W. 
Maxwell Greene; Lectures—Amos Perry, Prof. Lincoln, Reuben A. Guild; 
Building and Grounds—Isaac H. Southwick, Isaac C. Bates, Royal C. 
Taft; Library—William D. Ely, William B. Weeden, Howard M. Preston; 
Publications—Dr. E. B. Andrews, Rev. William F. B. Jackson, Rev. Thomas 
R. Slicer; Genealogical Researches—Henry E. Turner, James H. Olney, 
John O. Austin; Audit—Lewis J. Chace, Edwin Barrows, Henry T. Beck- 
with; Indian Names—Prof. Jamieson, W. D. Ely, Amos Perry, Rev. W. 
F. B. Jackson. Procurators: Newport—George C. Mason; Woonsocket 
~latimer W. Ballou; Scituate—Charles H. Fisher; Pawtucket—Emory H. 
me North Kingstown—David 8. Baker, Jr.; Hopkinton—George H. 
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WESTERN RESERVE Historical Socrery. 


Cleveland, Ohio, Saturday, May 17, 1890.—The twenty-third annual m 
of this society was held this day, the president, Judge Baldwin, in the chair, 
D. W. Manchester, the secretary and librarian, made his annual report. 
After the annual meeting of the society, a meeting of the permanent and 
elective curators was held, at which the following officers of the society for the 
ensuing year were chosen: 
President.—Hon. Charles C. Baldwin. 
Vice Presidents.—D. W. Cross, W. P. Fogg, J. H. Sargent and Sam. Briggs. 
Recording Secretary and Librarian.—D. W. Manchester. 
Treasurer.—John B. French. 
Various standing committees were also elected. 





NECROLOGY OF THE NEW-ENGLAND HISTORIC 
GENEALOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Rrepared by Hamitton ANDREWS HILL, A.M., Historiographer of the Society. 


Tue Historiographer would inform the Society, that the sketches pre- 
pared for the ReGisTeR are necessarily brief in consequence of the limited 
space which can be appropriated. All the facts, however, which can be 
gathered are retained in the Archives of the Society, and will aid in more 
extended memoirs for which the “ Towne Memorial Fund,” the gift of the 
late William B. Towne, is provided. Four volumes, printed at the charge 
of this fund, entitled “Memoria BroGraputes,” edited by the Commit 
tee on Memorials, have been issued. They contain memoirs of all the 
members who have died from the organization of the society to the year 
1862. A fifth volume is in preparation. 


Moses FIELD FOWLER, Esq., a resident member, son of Henry and Phebe 
(Field) Fowler, was born in Yorktown, Westchester County, New York, Octo- 
ber 2, 1819. His paternal grandfather was Jesse Fowler, who died in 1851, at 
the age of ninety-one, and who had lived in Yorktown, as several generations 
of the Fowler family had done before him. The emigrant ancestor came from 
Yorkshire or Staffordshire. 

Moses Field was educated in the home schools and at the North Salem Acade- 
my in Westchester County. In 1834, he entered the office of his uncle Hickson 
W. Field, in Burling Slip, New York, and there received his training for the 
importing and commission business in the line of manufacturers’ drugs and 
chemicals. He came to Boston in the autumn of 1841, and established himself 
in India Street, afterward removing to Central Wharf, as a commission mer- 
chant, and acting as agent for Peter Cooper, Daniel F. Tiemann and other well 
known manufacturers. In 1854 he admitted his cousin Edmund B. Fowler to 
partnership, under the firm name of M. Field Fowler & Co. In 1856 another 
cousin joined him, Maunsell B. Field, afterward assistant treasurer of the 
United States in New York, and during Mr. Lincoln’s administration assistant 
secretary of the treasury. The firm was very enterprising and did a large busi- 
ness both at home and abroad. It suffered severely, however, after the disas- 
ters of 1857, which fell upon the cotton and woolen manufacturers of New Eng- 
land, and in 1859 suspended payment. In 1860 Mr. Fowler, with his nephew, 
Frank Field Fowler, formed the firm of Fowler & Co. The latter removed to 
New York in 1866, and he continued the business alone. 

Mr. Fowler’s activity and public spirit manifested itself in various directions, 
but he deserves special remembrance as one of the projectors and builders of 
the Metropolitan Horse Railway. He was induced to undertake this work by 
conversation with Mr. Abram S. Hewitt, who had just supplied the rails for 
the Sixth Avenue Railway, New York. A charter based upon a draft prepared 
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by Sidney Bartlett and the city solicitor, Peleg W. Chandler, was granted by 
the Legislature in 1853; but so strong an opposition had developed itself in 
certain quarters, to the scheme of ‘‘the New York Conspirators” for the ruin 
of Boston after they had got her in their ‘‘ iron embrace,” as Rufus Choate said, 
that the petitioners were obliged to go to the State House in 1854 and obtain 
sn amendment to their charter, providing for taking up the rails when required 
by the aldermen to do so. We have not space here to follow Mr. Fowler and 
his associates through all the stages of this work, which afterward proved so 
gecessful, but it is enough to say that they did not reap any adequate reward 
for their foresight and labor, and for the large risks which they assumed. 

Mr. Fowler was at one time a director in the Mattapan Bank, Dorchester; he 
wasa member of the School Board of the city of Boston, and of the parish of 
§t. Paul’s Episcopal Church. He was a director in the Boston Young Men’s 
Christian Association, but he declined to be nominated to public office. He became 
amember of the Historic Genealogical Society, Oct. 26, 1863. His death took 

in Boston, November 15, 1888. Mr. Fowler was twice married—in 1845 to 
Mary Louisa, eldest daughter of James M. Blaney; she died in 1868; in 1869 
to Ellen Lizette, daughter of John and Ann (Burrows) Gilbert, who survives. 


The Rev. Davip TEMPLE PACKARD, a life member, was born at North Bridge- 
water, now Brockton, Massachusetts, August 24, 1824. His parents were David 
and Betsey (Drake) Packard, and, through Zaccheus, David, Ebenezer, Jonas 
and David, he was descended from Samuel Packard, an early settler in Bridge- 
water, having moved thither from Hingham, to which place he migrated in 
1638 from Windham near Hingham in England. David Temple prepared for 
college at Phillips Academy, Andover, and graduated at Amherst in 1850. He 
studied theology at the seminary in Bangor, graduating there in 1854, and was 
onlained as pastor of the Campello Church, Brockton, September 21, 1854, as 
suecessor of the Rev. Daniel Huntington, in what had been the South Congre- 
gitional Church, North Bridgewater. Mr. Packard was dismissed from this 
charge October 1, 1856, and in 1857 and 1858 preached at Rock Island, Illinois, 
and Davenport, Iowa. On the 21st of September, 1858, he was installed pastor 
of the First Congregational Church, Somerville, Mass., and continued there un- 
til November 28, 1866. He was settled over the Evangelical Congregational 
Church, Brighton, December 6, 1866, and was dismissed from that pastorate 
August 11, 1878. He was acting pastor at Los Angeles, California, from 1874 
to 1879, and at Stockton from 1879 until his death there, from an accidental 
injury, November 28, 1880. He married, July 24, 1855, Abbie C., daughter of 
Hebron Mayhew. He became a member of the New-England Historic Genea- 
logical Society, January 18, 1870. 


AL¥RED CusHING Hersey, Esq., a resident member, admitted March 11, 1882, 
was a son of Laban and Celia (Barnes) Hersey, and was born in Hingham, 
Massachusetts, November 26, 1804. He was educated in his native town at the 
public schools and Derby Academy, and began business there at the age of 
twenty. After a few years he came to Boston, and became connected with the 
frm of Horace Scudder & Co., on Mercantile Wharf. There was a large coast- 
Wise trade in those days, which centred about this and the neighboring wharves ; 
ud Mr. Hersey was one of the large receivers of corn and other products from 
the south. When Commercial Wharf was built in 1841 or 1842, Mr. Hersey 
took one of the stores at the east end, and was wharfinger for twenty years, 
wider a lease of the property. He was also largely interested in shipping in 
the foreign trade. He was a prime mover in the project for building the South 

Railroad, now a part of the Old Colony system, and was first president 

of the company, holding the position for seven years. He was also one of the 

owners and directors in the Hingham Steamboat Company, and in every 

Way was interested in everything relating to the prosperity of his native town. 

He was instrumental in making the bridges free on the road to Boston, and in 

Momoting the prosperity of the Agricultural and Horticultural Societies. He 

wis the owner of the Old Colony House, which until its destruction by fire in 

» Was one of the most favorite places of summer resort in the neighborhood 

of Boston. Mr. Hersey married, September 13, 1888, Mary Ann, widow of 

Sis Bullard, and daughter of Charles Barrett, of New Ipswich, N. H. She 

August 13, 1876. He survived until March 8, 1888. He left one son, Alfred 
Hersey, a member of this society. 
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OLIVER Ditson, Esq., a life member, son of Joseph and Lucy (Pierce) Ditson, 
was born in Boston October 20, 1811, and died in this city December 21, 1888, 
aged 77. His father was a ship-owner, and until his failure in business, the son 
never knew hardship. Leaving the public school with a good record, he found 
employment in the book and music store of Samuel H. Parker.* Later on he 
engaged in the printer’s trade in the offices of Isaac Butts and Alfred Mudge, 
but he returned to the employment of Mr. Parker who had become much at- 
tached to him. In 1835 he took a single counter in what is now so well known 
as ‘‘ the old corner book-store.”+ Here in 1836 was formed the firm of Parker 
& Ditson, which continued until 1842, when the name of Oliver Ditson began to 
be identified with the trade at the head of whieh it was destined to stand for 
the next forty years. Mr. Ditson was fitted to engage in this trade by his mu- 
sical taste, and by his own experience as an organist and a singer. He was a 
life-long patron of the Handel and Haydn Society, and a constant attendant at 
its concerts. He was one of the projectors of the Musical Jubilee of 1872, and 
contributed twenty-five thousand dollars towards the expenses, which far ex- 
ceeded the receipts for admission to the entertainments. He was also an active 
supporter of the New England Conservatory of Music. 

But Mr. Ditson’s enterprise and activity were not limited to the promotion 
of the art of which he was so fond. He was an able financier, and for twenty 
years was president of the Continental National Bank of Boston; for many 
years he was a trustee of the Franklin Savings Bank, which he originated and 
managed; he was one of the founders of the Old Men’s Home, of Boston, a 
trustee of the Charitable Mechanics Association, and a director of the Bunker 
Hill Monument Association; he became a member of the New-England Historic 
Genealogical Society June 8, 1870. He manifested such an interest in public 
affairs and politics as becomes every true and worthy citizen, but he never held 
public office. 

Mr. Ditson married, in 1840, Catherine, daughter of Benjamin Delano, anda 
descendant of William Bradford, of Plymouth. She survives, with two chil- 
dren, a daughter and a son. 


STEPHEN GRANT DEBLOIS, Esq., a resident member, was born in Boston, 
August 1, 1816, and died in this city, April 5, 1888, aged 71. His parents were 
George Lewis and Amelia (Grant) Deblois. His paternal grandfather George 
DeBlois was born in Oxford, March 6, 1739, and, emigrating to New England, 
arrived in Boston January, 1761; on Christmas Day, 1771, he was married by 
the minister of King’s Chapel, to Sarah, daughter of Lewis DeBlois. Mr. 
George DeBlois was a decided loyalist; and, on the 29th of April, 1775, he em- 
barked at Salem for Halifax, Nova Scotia, in company with John Prince, James 
Grant and others who were in sympathy with him; subsequently, while travel- 
ling in the United States, he died at Newport, R. I., June 18, 1799, and was 
buried in the burying ground of the Episcopal Church there. His son, George 
Lewis, was born in Halifax, June 17, 1782, and removing to Boston, became 4 
well known and respected merchant here, doing business under the successive 
firms of Coolidge, Deblois & Co., George L. Deblois & Co., and Skinner & De- 
blois; he died October 22, 1837. 

The maternal great-grandfather of Stephen Grant Deblois was Samuel Grant, 
of Scotch descent, who was born in 1704, lived in Union Street, Boston, and 
died November 14, 1784; his son Moses Grant, born March 13, 1745, was & man 
of very decided character, and was strongly opposed to the loyalist party in the 
Revolutionary period. He was one of the prominent participants in the destrac- 
tion of the tea in Boston Harbor, and assisted in the removal of some British 
cannon to the school house in Common Street, and in secreting them under the 
platform of the master’s seat. He was a deacon in Brattle Street Church, 3s 
was his son Moses, distinguished in the next generation for his liberality and 
philanthropy. The older Deacon Grant died December 22, 1817. His daughter, 
Amelia Grant, was born March 2, 1792, and died August 20, 1867. 

Stephen Grant Deblois studied at the Chauncy Hall School, under Gideon F. 
Thayer, then at the Latin School, and later, having decided not to go to college, 


* Jahn Rowe Parker kept a music store as early as 1818, at No.6 Milk Street. In 
1820 to 1822 he owned and edited the Euterpeiad. After 
+ Inthe Boston Directory the address is given as No. 107 Washington Street. 
1837 the firm was at No. 135 Washington Street. 
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st the English High School. He entered the store, in 1833, of McLellan, Ballis- 

ter& Co., Central Wharf. In his early manhood he spent a few years in Pitts- 

burgh and Philadelphia, and then returned to his native city, where he remained 

mtil the close of his life. He was a commission merchant, and agent of the 

New England Car Spring Company. He married, October 29, 1850, Amelia D., 
hter of Samuel Grant, of Philadelphia, formerly of Boston. 

Mr. Deblois was untiring in his activity for the good of others, and was pro- 
ninent in almost every work of philanthropy and evangelization in and about 
Boston. He was a leading member of Trinity Church, and was its treasurer for 
many years and during the erection of its present noble house of worship. In 
1883 he printed an edition of forty copies of ‘‘ The William Price Fund—Trinity 
Church in the City of Boston,” containing an account of the several structures, 
and of the successive rectors during the preceding century and a half. He was 
for several years a member of the Boston School Committee, for thirty years a 
director of the Penitent Females’ Refuge Society, and for nearly forty years a 
director of the Boston Asylum and Farm School for Indigent Boys. He had 
also been a trustee of the State Reform School at Westborough, and secretary 
of the Boston Penny Savings Bank. Onthe 9th of April, 1872, he became a 
nember of the Historic Genealogical Society. 
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History of the Old South Church (Third Church), Boston, 1669-1884. By 
HaMILTON ANDREWS Hitt. In Two Volumes. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Company. The Riverside Press, Cambridge, Mass. 
1890. 8vo. pp. xv.+-602, ix.4688. With Illustrations and Index. Price $10. 


Very welcome is this new contribution to our collection of church histories; 
wt only for the intrinsic merits of the subject itself, but for the very excellent 
manner in which it has been treated. 

The Old South Church! How many memories of the historic past cluster 
round this early religious institution of our fathers. How many of our 
citizens of so many generations have looked to its teachings for spiritual guid- 
ance and moral education ; and how many will rejoice that the venerable walls 
of the old church building still remain with us, a monument of the 
Political as well as the religious faith of the founders of this republic, and a 
ladmark for the instruction of future ages. 

The periods in the history of this the third of the Boston Churches which 
mturally most arrest the attention of the reader are its foundation, its experi- 
ence in the Revolution, and the final abandonment of the historic site for the 
tew and elegant structure now occupied by the Society on Boylston Street; 
events which correspond nearly to the beginning, middle and end of the career 
of the old edifice on Washington and Milk Streets for church purposes. But 
there are other portions which equally demand the attention of the careful 
readers of Church history—such as the experience of the Church during the 
Andros regime, its attitude in the witchcraft delusion, the long and memorable 
joint pastorate of Rev. Joseph Sewall and Rev. Thomas Prince, during which 
the present Church edifice on the corner of Washington and Milk Streets was 
constructed, and the visits of Rev. George Whitefield to Boston occurred. 

To the investigation of these important subjects—and indeed to the entire 
Work—Mr. Hill has brought a ripened judgment, a clearness and persistency of 
research, and a fairness and impartiality of treatment that is in the highest de- 
gree commendable. Whatever may be the difference of opinion in regard to the 
ultimate disposal of the old church building, it is certain that the necessity 
for securing another place of worship, owing to the changed condition of the 
old locality, for the Third Church, is effectively demonstrated, and will, it is 
thought, at this distance of time, be generally conceded by all. The author 
has dealt with the opposition to this movement in a spirit of justice and courtesy 

is alike unusual with many authors and praiseworthy in himself. 
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In his general plan, Mr. Hill has chosen to present his work more in the form 
of a record than a narrative history. His frequent extracts from the dig of 
that venerable and worthy pillar of the Church, Judge Samuel Sewall, although 
adversely commented upon, are to be strongly defended, inasmuch as 
strengthen the authenticity of the work and bring us more into direct relation 
to the period represented; and while one may wish that the author had given 
us more of his own correct and agreeable literary style, surely he could pot 
have availed himself of a higher or more competent authority than the one he 
selected. 

Not the least meritorious feature of the work is the series of short sketches 
of the prominent leaders of the Church and other public characters. It seryes 
to freshen our memory of the acts and words of men whose services to church 
and state reflected honor on themselves and the cause they represented. The 
author's treatment of the Rev. Thomas Thacher, the first pastor of the Chureh, 
is especially interesting in this respect. These sketches are not only to be 
found in the foot notes but in the body of the work, those of the founders of 
the Church being so arranged. 

But little space is left to speak of the illustrations, which are seventy-six in 
number, consisting of fac-similes of important documents, representations of 
different portions of the church buildings, mansions, memorial tablets, por- 
traits, relics, maps and other attractive embellishments. They are finely exe- 
cuted and neatly and appropriately arranged. Among the most curious are the 
record in fac-simile of the baptism of Benjamin Franklin, old Washington 
Street, and the portraits of the early pastors. The volumes are excellently 
printed on good paper and are neatly bound in cloth. 

Such is a brief description of the history of the Church of Thacher, of 
Sewall, of Willard, of Franklin and of Prince—one of the most important and 
valuable histories that have been issued for many years—a worthy companion 
to the late Rev. Mr. Foote’s Annals of King’s Chapel, and a work that should be 
read by the scholar and the critic as well as by the general reader. 

By Oliver B. Stebbins, Esq., of South Boston, Mass. 


The Diary of William Pyncheon of Salem. A Picture of Salem Life, social and 
political, a century ayo. Edited by Firca Epwarp OLIvER, Member of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin and Company. 1890. 8vo. pp. ix.+349. 

This diary, while not of great historical value, is interesting not only as a 
picture of Salem life, as stated on the title page, but for the items and notes 
relating to a multitude of events and individuals not especially connected with 
Salem. It covers a period of over thirteen years, commencing in 1776, with the 
exception of the year 1779, and four months of 1780, and gives much informa- 
tion in regard to the various rumors in circulation during the war, and the 
state of popular feeling in Essex County. William Pyncheon was an able 
lawyer, sprung from a prominent family, and, like many others, was not fully 
in sympathy with the conduct and methods of the ‘“ patriots,” who were often 
violent and intolerant. Consequently he had his windows broken in October, 
1777, when the citizens were rejoicing over the reported surrender of General 
Burgoyne’s army. Mr. Pyncheon kept a careful record of the weather, which 
is of interest, and noted the visits of friends, but there is comparatively little 
relating to deaths occurring in the locality, or to town affairs. It is a work 
that contributes to a just understanding of the period of the Revolution, and for 
that reason we welcome it. The editor’s notes are important, and add much to the 
value of the book, which is handsomely printed and well indexed. Mr. 
Hawthorne was rather unfortunate in selecting so respectable a name for cer 
tain characters in his novel entitled ‘‘ The House of Seven Gables,” as he 
admits in a letter dated at Lenox, May 3, 1851,. and addressed to a descendant 
of the Pyncheon family. This letter is printed in connection with a sketch of 
the writer of the diary, which appears in the introduction. 

By George Kuhn Clarke, LL.B., of Needham, Mass. 


Collections of the Cayuga County Historical Society, Auburn, N. Y. Number 
Seven. 1889. 8vo. pp. 238. 
The Cayuga County Historical Society was organized at Auburn, N. Y., in 1876, 
and was incorporated February 2, 1877. More than eighty original papers have 
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hen read before it, most of which have been published in the local papers. 
qwenty-five of them have been printed in the Collections of the Society, of 
which seven numbers, including the book before us, have been published. The 
six previous numbers have appeared in the following years: Number 1 in 1879, 
yumber 2 in 1882, number 3 in 1884, number 4 in 1886, number 5 in 1887, and 
mumber 6 in 1888. 

The present volume contains the address, at the twelfth annual meeting, by 
the president, Gen. William H. Seward; Early Days and College Life of the 
ste William H. Seward, by Gen. Seward, ason of Secretary Seward; History 
of the Press of Cayuga County, from 1798 to 1877, by Elliot G. Storke; Early 
Modes of Travel and Transportation, by J. Lewis Grant; Recollections of 
Auburn, by Michael S. Myers; A Sketch of Roswell Franklin, the pioneer set- 
tle of Cayuga County, by the Rev. Charles Hawley, D.D.; Sketch of the Life 
of Governor Throop, by Mrs. E. T. Throop Martin; Sullivan’s Expedition and 
the Cayugas, by D. Warren Adams; the late C. H. Merriman, by James R. 
Cox; and Joseph L. and John Richardson, by Frank W. Richardson. 

This Society is doing a good work for the history of Cayuga County, New 
York. 


Afistory of Coggeshall in Essex ; with an Account of the Church, Abbey, Manors, 
Ancient Houses, &c., and Biographical Sketches of the Most Distinguished Men 
and Ancient Families, including the Family of Coggeshall from 1149 to the re- 
union at Rhode Island, U. S. A., in 1884. By Gro. Frep. BEAUMONT, one of 
the Local Secretaries of the Essex Archeological Society. Coggeshall: 
Edwin Potter, Market End. London: Marshall Brothers, Paternoster Row. 
1890. 8vo. pp. xiv.+272. Price 7s. 6d., postage 6d. With many illustrations. 


Many of the settlers of New England were from the County of Essex, and 
some of them were connected with Coggeshall. The Rev. John Rogers, the 
fifth president of Harvard College, was born in that town, where his father Rev. 
Nathaniel Rogers resided a few years. Another New England family, the 
Coggeshalls prominent in Rhode Island history, are presumed to be of the same 
stock as the family of that name seated in this parish. 

The author of the book before us has given us avery valuable work. A 
writer in the Boston Evening Transcript of the 22d of March last says: ‘‘ In a 
reasonable compass as regards bulk, and at a very moderate cost, Mr. Beaumont 
tells us all about Coggeshall. Circumstances personal to himself pointed him 
out as the man to undertake a history of the place, if it was to be undertaken 
atall, and it is only just to say that what he has done he has done well. His 
plan has been that recommended by Captain Cuttle; he made a note of everything 
suitable for the purpose which came in his way. ‘These notes he at one time in- 
tended to leave in manuscript for the benefit, he says, of the future historian, but, 
wisely we think, he reconsidered this determination. Quite independently of any 
statement by the author, the book itself proclaims its origin, for it is a collec- 
tion of materials for a history, rather than in itself a history. This is no dis- 
paragement of the book, but rather a recommendation, for the great want now- 
alays is a storehouse of facts, and this is just what we have got—something 
which each reader can turn to account in his own way, without having the de- 
ductions of the author perpetually thrust upon him.” 


An Interesting Memoir of the Jamestown Voyage to Ireland. By the late R. B. 
Forses. Illustrated. Boston: James B. Cullen & Company. 1890. 8vo. 
pp. 15. Price 25 cents. 

On the birthday of Washington in the year 1847, ‘‘ certain merchants of Bos- 
ton forwarded to the Hon. R. C. Winthrop a petition asking Congress to loan a 
United States ship to carry to Ireland a cargo of supplies for the famine- 
stricken people of Ireland.” Congress, on the 3d of March, granted the loan of 
the frigate Macedonian to Capt. George C. DeKay of New York, and of the 
sloop of war Jamestown to Capt. Robert B. Forbes, the writer of this 
Pamphlet. After the removal of the Jamestown’s armament, she was filled 
With “ about eight thousand barrels in bulk, consisting of provisions, grain, 
a ata: etc.,” the gift of our people to relieve the starving inhabitants 

reland. 

The Jamestown sailed on Sunday morning, March 28, and fifteen days later, 
April 12, 1847, she cast anchor in the outer harbor of what is now known as 
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Queenstown. They were received with demonstrations of gratitude. Much 
suffering was relieved by their timely arrival, but the details of the distribution 
of the cargo are not given. The Macedonian sailed later, and contributions 
were also sent by other vessels. A noble record for humanity. 


Pioneer History of Milwaukee from the First American Settlement in 1833 tp 
1841, with a Topographical Description, as it appeared in a State of Nature, 
Illustrated witha Map. By James 8S. Buck. Revised Edition. Milwaukee: 
Swain & Tate, Book and Job Printers. 1890. 8vo. pp. 358. 


Four volumes of the History of Milwaukee from 1833 to 1860, by James §, 
Buck, Esq., of that city have been printed. The first volume, published in 1876, 
and the second issued in 1881, were devoted to the Pioneer History, from 1833 
to 1846. The third volume published in 1884, and the fourth in 1886, are 
entitled ‘‘ Milwaukee under the Charter,” and give the history of the city from 
1847 to 1860. These volumes were noticed by us as they appeared. Mr. Buck 
Was an eye-witness to much that he narrates in his history, for he has been a 
resident of the place for over fifty years, having arrived there in January, 1837, 
only a few years after Milwaukee was settled. 

The work was so well received that the author has been encouraged to issue 
the second and revised edition of the first volume now before us. This enables 
him to bring into their chronological order, events belonging to this period which 
escaped his attention when the book was first published, many of which have 
been preserved in the later volumes. Mr. Buck states that his object in wri 
this book is to make it ‘‘a foundation upon which future historians can 
who were not eye-witnesses or participants in any of these scenes and who 
never saw Milwaukee when all was new and wild.” 

We hope that those who are interested in the history of this country, and 
particularly in the annals of the West, will encourage Mr. Buck to bring out 
other volumes by purchasing this. Much biography as well as history is here 
preserved. The portraits of many Milwaukee pioneers embellish the volume, 

which is also illustrated by views of buildings, maps, etc. An index is given. 


Index to the First Volume of the Parish Registers of Gainford in the County of 
Durham. PartI. Baptisms, 1560-1784. London: Elliott Stock, 62 Paternos- 
ter Row, E. C. 1889. 8vo. pp. 164. Price 6 shillings. 


Index to the First Volume of the Parish Registers of Gainford in the County of 
Durham. Part Il. Marriages, 1569-1761. London: Elliot Stock. 1889 
8vo. pp. 96. Price 6 shillings. 


The two volumes whose titles we give above have been printed at the expense 
of the Rev. Joseph Edleston, LL.D., the learned vicar of Gainford; and we 
presume that they were compiled by a member of his family. In the preface to 
the first volume the editor gives this account of the parish and its registers: 

‘« The parish of Gainford consists of the townships of Gainford (including 
the districts of Alwent and Selaby), Piercebridge, Bolam, Morton, Tinmouth, 
Summerhouse, Headlam, Langton and part of Cleatlam, all in the county and 
diocese of Durham. The earliest register, now kept with others in an iron safe 

’ in the vestry, is a book of 155 parchment leaves, bound in calf, measuring about 
114 in. x74 in., and 14 in. thick. It appears to be a copy down to about the year 
1600, and on the first page is: ‘ Collect. et exam., Jo. Cradocke, vicariu’ I’m, 
1594.’ The entries are all in English, with the exception of a few in Latin, in 
1601 and 1602, and on the whole are in a good state of preservation. The 
volume was bound in 1795, and the writing slightly cut in some places. The 
baptisms, marriages and burials are arranged separately. . . . The object in com- 
piling this index,” the editor adds, ‘‘ has been to arrange all the facts con 
in the register in a convenient form for reference.” 

The two volumes now published contain full abstracts of the records of 
Baptisms and Marriages in Gainford alphabetically arranged. A third volume 
devoted to the Burials is in preparation. The registers begin in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, and the part now printed extends to the reign of George IIL, 
two hundred years. The recorded facts are now preserved from the danger of 


accidental or wilful destruction, and are made accessible to a wide circle of 


readers. The compiler deserves our thanks for this. The books are 
somely printed and sold at a low price. 
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The seat of the Duke of Cleveland, the lineal representative of Sir Henry 
Vane, one of our early and honored Massachusetts governors, is in the neigh- 
poring parish of Darlington, and we think that the duke is lord of the manor of 
this parish. , 

L’Intermédiaire des Chercheurs et Curieux. Correspondance litteraire, Notes 
a Queries frangais, Questions et Réponses, Lettres et Documents inédits, 
Communications Diverses. Paris: LucteN Faucon. 138 rue Cujas. Parait le 
10 et le 25 de chaque mois. 

The history of no people furnishes a larger amount of material for the labors 
of the antiquary than that of the French; so many and various have been the 
changes in habits, customs and tastes. Ordinarily, the lapse of time buries in 
oblivion much that succeeding generations become interested in. Add to such 
an accumulation the destructive results of revolutions, the fall of dynasties, 
and the extinction of ancient nobilities; and it is evident how rich becomes the 
field for the exercise of the peculiar talents of M. Faucou, the learned editor of 
Lintermédiaire. Ever interesting and reliable, this magazine has now been 
issued for twenty-five years, during which it has satisfactorily solved over 6000 
questions, printed 50,000 answers to queries, and published more than 3000 
hitherto unedited letters and documents, in the domain of literature, science, 
historyand art. Of these the earlier numbers are difficult to obtain; but full 
sets of the sixteen volumes, issued under the present editor, can be obtained by 
present subscribers at 5 francs per volume. A set of these, in any library, in- 
creases its value to bibliophilists, numismatists, scholars, artists, historians, 
amateurs and collectors. It pays no especial attention to genealogy, but many 
obscurities in French pedigrees and heraldry have found solutions in its 


columns. 
By George A. Gordon, A.M., Somerville, Mass. 


Proceedings of the Bostonian Society at the Annual Meeting, January 8, 1889. 
Boston: Old State House. Published by order of the Society. 1889. 8vo. 
pp. 48. 

Proceedings of the Bostonian Society at the Annual Meeting, January 14, 1890. 
Boston: Old State House. Published by order of the Society. 1890. 8vo. 
pp. 46. 

The last two annual pamphlets of the Bostonian Society are before us. They 
contain the annual addresses of the president of the Society, Curtis Guild, for 
the years 1889 and 1890, with reports of the Board of Direetors and the several ~ 
committees for those years. They show that the Society is faithfully carrying 
forward its work in promoting the study of the history of Boston and the 
preservation of its antiquities. 


Address delivered before the Literary Societies of the West. Virginia University. 
By Hon. S. B. Erxrys of New York, June 11, 1888. Press of Styles & Cash, 
New York. 8vo. pp. 29. 

The subject of Mr. Elkins’s address is American Civilization. In it he shows 
flattering progress which the civilization of this country has made, and, 
ifter noticing the race and labor problems which now confront us, he points 
out the ways in which our civilization can be advanced and the condition of the 
people improved. ‘* There are,” he says, ‘‘ reasons to believe that Western Civil- 
imation is nearing some great social change, pointing in the direction of the 
devation of the people, the practice of virtue, a broader humanity, and a recog- 
tition of the doctrine of the brotherhood of man.” 


A History of Deerpark in Orange County, N. ¥Y. By Perer E. Gumazr. Pub- 
lished by the Minnisink Valley Historical Society. 1890. 12mo. pp. 206. 
Price $1. Address W. H. Nearpass, Corresponding Secretary, Port Jervis, N.Y. 
The territory now the town Deerpark, N. Y., was first settled in 1690. The 

name was ‘‘ Peenpack.” Among the settlers was Peter Gumaer, ancestor 
of the author of this book, Peter E. Gumaer, who was born in that town May 

%, 1771, and died December 18, 1869, aged 98 years, 6 months and 20 days. 

history, written some years before the author’s death, was left in manu- 

«ript by him and is now printed by the Minnisink Valley Historical Society. 

interesting matter relative to the local history and genealogy of the town 

Wil be found here. 
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History of the Girtys. Being a concise account of the Girty Brothers— 
Simon, James and George, and of their half brother, John Turner ; also of the 
part taken by them in Lord Dunmore’s War, in the Western border War of the 
Revolution, and in the Indian Wars of 1790-95. With a recital of the principal 
events in the West during these wars, drawn from authentic sources largely origi- 
nal. By CONSUL WILLSHIRE BUTTERFIELD, author of an ‘‘ Historical Account 
of the Expedition against Sandusky under Col. William Crawford in 1799” 
ete. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 1890. 8vo. pp. 426. Cloth. Price 
$3.50. 

A valuable volume, well printed, on good paper, worthy of the imprint of its 
publishers, who have earned deserved distinction in the publication of historical 
works. 

The author is unquestionably the best informed of all the writers who have 
found a theme in the stirring scenes of the expulsion of the Indians from Penn. 
sylvania and Ohio. His range of authorities, exhibited at length in the 
Appendix, is wide and comprehensive. While modifying largely the character 
of the most prominent of the brothers, Simon Girty, and freeing Ohio history 
from hitherto accepted errors, it is thoroughly consistent with established facts 
and harmonious with frontier life. It establishes the true position of Simon 
Girty in American history, as a loyalist, illiterate and rough, who assimilated 
readily with the savages among whom his mature life was sp. nt, but not en- 
tirely destitute of the humanity which distinguishes the white man. At all 
times, unflinching in his loyalty to the British Crown, in whose service he 
found a life tenure, as an Indian interpreter, he was of powe. ul influence in 
maintaining the Indian claim to the territory west and north of the Ohio river, 
in keeping their chiefs resolute in the determination to oppose white settlements 
within that limit, and in organizing, and sometimes leading, marauding expedi- 
tions against the pioneers, whom no savage more ruthlessly scourged or more 
cruelly treated. He was a product of the thriftless, degraded class, everywhere 
intermixed with the Scotch-Irish emigrants, from whom sprang Kenton, Boone 
and Crockett, and others not so celebrated. The chief difference seems to have 
been that Girty willingly cast his lot with the Indians, who had no more im- 
placable foe than the others. At the close of the War of the Revolution he 
settled in Canada, as a pensioner of the Crown, and, in the decay of the 
fortunes of his Indian friends and companions, became poor, drunken and 
miserable. 

This relation of the career of these notorious brothers is a result of careful 
and pains-taking sifting of documents, narrative accounts published by returned 
captives, life sketches of prominent leaders and actors in the struggle, 
and official reports of the various expeditions and campaigns. It com- 
mences in Pennsylvania on the Susquehanna, and accompanies the receding 
natives till the defeat of Tecumseh. It is full of interest as a biography and 
as a history of events in border warfare, when the issue was uncertain 
every-day life perilous. The volume is timely and fills a long-felt want. 

By George A. Gordon, A.M., of Somerville, Mass. 


Historical Sketch of Major Joseph Hawley of Northampton, Mass., 1723-1788, 
A reprint from the ‘‘ Hawley Record.” By Eris 8. Haw.ey. Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Press of E. H. Hutchinson & Co. 1890. 8vo. pp. 48. 

Major Hawley of Northampton was prominent in his day as a lawyer and 
orator. He was a true patriot, and exerted much influence in political affairs in 
the early days of the Revolution and in the times immediately preceding it. 
The memory of his deeds and words was beginning to fade, and Mr. Hawley of 
Buffalo has done well to gather together the records of what he did and said, 
and print them in the pamphlet before us. Hawley's ‘‘ Broken Hints,” beginning, 
‘We must fight,” a paper shown by John Adams in the fall of 1774 to Patrick 
Henry, and which met with the rapturous approbation of that patriotic orator, 
will be found here in full. 


Jacob and Japheth: Bible Growth and Religion, from Abraham to Daniel, By 
the Rev. Epwarp Cowzey, D.D., Author of ‘“God in Creation.” New York: 
T. Whittaker. 1890. Pp. xii. 256. 12mo. Price $1.25, by mail $1.35, 
This is an attempt to grapple with the polemic of modern objectors to the 

‘Old Testament. While popular in form the book shows much and varied read- 
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Unlike most works on the subject, it does not require a special training, 
gracritical acquaintance with the sacred tongues, in order to be able to read it, 
gcomprehend the scope of its argumentations. The merely English scholar 
an follow and master the arrangement and force of the evidence and reason- 
ing. For the Sunday School teacher, intelligent private Christian, and even 
the preacher who has let his Greek and Hebrew grow rusty for want of use, 
this book is much more useful than any merely technical treatise appealing to a 
limited circle of professional readers. ‘‘ Alliteration’s artful aid” has probably 
nade the title what itis. Yet ‘‘ Jacob and Japheth” is by no means an exhaus- 
tive division of even Noah’s two sons, Shem and Japheth. Itis an open ques- 
tion whether some of the ancient peoples mentioned in Scripture were not wholly 
ot partly Hamites. The Goyim, or Gentiles, include all mankind but the 
Israelites, who do not include all the Shemites. This, however, is a mere trifle 
-s matter of nomenclature. What is the work good for? That, in such 
cases, is the chief inquiry. Adepts are aware that, since Spinoza and Astruc 
md Simon began to unsettle faith in the unity and integrity of the Pentateuch 
snd other parts of the Old Testament, learned men in Germany have labored 
bard to unweave the texture of the Old Testament, by means of what they have 
willed “the higher criticism.” They have professed, without any external 
evidence whatever, to be able to show how whole books are supposititious, be- 
ing attributed to authors who never wrote a word of them, as these ‘ higher” 
critics declare—-Moses not writing Deuteronomy, David not writing the Psalms, 
Solomon not writing his Song, his Proverbs, his Ecclesiastes, there being a 
bogus Isaiah who wrote half of the present book of prophecies, Daniel having 
no finger in his book, and so forth; they have also assumed to distinguish 
differences of authorship in the same chapter, even in the same verse, even as 
regards single words. About the only man that has tried to grapple with them 
m their own field—philology—is Prof. W. H. Green of Princeton. Our author 
takesa different course. He points out the self-contradictions of these higher 
tities, their perversions of plain Scripture, their condemnation by the evidence 
of the monuments of Egypt, Babylon and Assyria, and also how these destruc- 
tive critics—Kuenen, Renan, Wellhausen, Robertson Smith, and Driver—refute 
oeanother. Renan’s recent ‘‘ History of the People of Israel” obtains a large 
share of attention. The religion of the early Shemites is shown to have been 
vastly superior to the caricature given of it by the critics. As regards God, 
love for kin, and purity in the sexual relationships, it was far above any other 
form of faith then existing. Nor could this be racial idiosyncrasy only; it was 
the fruit of a Divine revelation—immediate tuition by God. Much of the unity 
discerned in ancient cults may be attributed to traditions common to the race. 
At first Accadians, Egyptians, and Hebrews had a monotheistic faith, which, in 
later times, only the last named preserved. The chapter on Abraham and his 
psition in history is very instructive. But our limits preclude a full, or evena 
meagre analysis of the author’s course of treatment. Step for step he goes, 
with Renan, Wellhausen and others, all the march of the centuries from Abra- 
tam to Daniel. He is at home among the archeologists. Their results, the 
host recent as well as the earlier, he turns to good account. How the Bible 
grew to be the wonderful book it is our author clearly describes, while he 
Vindicates its supernatural character and authority. The work deserves perusal 
id circulation, were it but for the author’s effort, not unsuccessful either, to 
bring recondite lore within the range of the mass of the reading public, hitherto 

from such studies. 
By the Rev. Robert Court, D.D., of Lowell, Mass. 


The Greenville Baptist Church in Leicester, Massachusetts. Exercises on the 150th 
Anniversary of its Formation, September 28, 1888; including a Historical 
urse by the Pastor, and Addresses Commemorative of its First Pastor, Rev. 
Green, M.D. Worcester: C. F. Lawrence & Co., Printers. 1889. 
wee 126. Price $1. Sold by George E. Littlefield, 67 Cornhill, Boston, 


On the 28th of September, 1738, a Baptist Church was formed at Leicester, 
,»0f which Thomas Green became the pastor. The sesqui-centenary of 
this event was commemorated at Leicester on Friday, Sept. 28, 1888, and the 
poceedings on this occasion are printed in the volume before us. In the 
Address by the pastor of the Church, the Rev. Hiram C. Estes, D.D., 
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we are informed that this is the eighth baptist church formed in this State, 
‘* In 1663, a baptist church,” he tells us, ‘‘ was formed in Swansea, the first in 
Massachusetts. Two years later, another was formed in Charlestown, but 
soon removed to Boston, where it is now known as the First Baptist Church in 
Boston. In 1693, a third church was formed among the Indians at C 
Martha’s Vineyard. From that time it was almost forty years before another 
was formed in Rehoboth in 1732. Three years later, in 1735, another was 
formed in Sutton. The next year, in 1736, another, now known as the Church 
in Wales, was formed in Brimfield. Again, the next year, in 1737, another was 
formed in Bellingham. And again, the next year, in 1738, this church, the eighth 
in Massachusetts, was formed here in Leicester.” It is proper to note that 
Swansea, though now in Massachusetts, was in 1663 in another colony, that of 
Plymouth. 

In the forenoon of the day of celebration, a mural tablet to the memory of 
the first pastor, Dr. Thomas Green, the gift of Hon. Andrew Haswell Green of 
New York, a great-grandson of Dr. Green, was presented to the parish, the 
address being made by Samuel S. Green, A.M., of Worcester, also a descendant 
of the first pastor, after which an historical address by the present pastor, the 
Rev. Dr. Estes, was delivered. In the afternoon addresses were made by Hon. 
Andrew H. Green of New York, Samuel S. Green, A.M., of Worcester; B. D. 
Marshall, D.D., of Worcester; Rev. D. F. Estes of Holden; Rev. A. H. Coolidge 
of Leicester; Rev. T. W. Nickerson of Leicester; Rev. Samuel May of Leices- 
ter; Mr. Caleb A. Wall of Worcester, and Hon. Charles A. Denny of Leicester. 
The celebration seems to have been a very interesting one, and the addresses 
were appropriate and of much literary merit. 


Transactions of the Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire for the Year 
1888. Volume XL. New Series, Volume IV. Liverpool: Printed for the 
Society. 1890. 8vo. pp. xx.+193. 


We have before us the fortieth annual volume of the Transactions of the 
Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire, of which the Bishop of Chester is 
president. It has been edited by Richard Duncan Radcliffe, M.A., of Liverpool, 
the honorary secretary of the Society, who so ably edited the previous volume. 
The book contains well written papers illustrating the history of the two 
counties, and showing praiseworthy research. Many of them are illustrated 
by appropriate engravings. The first and much the longest article is the Notes 
on Book-Plate by J. Paul Rylands, F.S.A., a reprint of which was noticed by us 
in our January number. Other papers are, Notes on the Early History of the 
Church of Strathclyde, by Andrew E. P. Gray, M.A., F.S.A.; The Mock Cor- 
porations of Rochdale, by J. P. Easwaker, M.A., F.S.A.; Some Account of 
Garston and the Ancient Chapel of St. Michael, formerly existing there, 
by Edward W. Cole; Antiquities of the Meole Shore, by Charles Potter; 
Municipal Precedence in the Sixteenth Century, by E. M. Hance, LL.B.; 
Schedule of Deeds, chiefly relating to Warrington, late the property of the 
Marcys of Rixton, by Mrs. Arthur Cecil Tempest; and Selections from the 
Ancient Papers of the Moore formerly of Liverpool and Bank Hall. Besides 
these valuable and interesting papers, we have here the report of the Council 
for 1888, with a list of papers read during that year and a full list of officers 
and members in December, 1889. The book is elegantly printed and is well in- 
dexed. 


The Memoirs of Gen. Joseph Gardner Swift, LL.D., U.S.A. First Graduale of 
the United States Military Academy, West Point. Chief Engineer, U.S.A, 
from 1812 to 1818. 180% to 1865. To which is added a Genealogy of the 
Family of Thomas Swift of Dorchester, Mass., 1634. By Harrison ELLery, 
Member of the New-England Historic Genealogical Society. Privately 
Printed. 1890. Large 4to. pp. 292+59+-vii.+xi. Cloth. Price $6. Sold by 
F. S. Blanchard & Co., Printers, 154 Front Street, Worcester, Mass. 


This book was privately printed for subscribers, but a few copies not sub- 
scribed for are now for sale. The memoirs of Gen. Swift, which cover 
period from 1800 to 1865, consist mainly of extracts from his diaries. His high 
character and talents gave him a prominent position, and his observations 
men and events are valuable and interesting. a 

The genealogy of the Swift family descended from Thomas Swift, an cary 
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settler of Dorchester, Mass., is the result of thorough research, and much care 

has been taken to make the dates full and precise. It is well arranged. The 

hook makes about 360 quarto pages printed in large clear type, on heavy laid 
paper with wide margins, and contains five illustrations of a high order, chiefly 
portraits. 

The Index Library, being the Index and Calendars issued by the British Record 
Society. General editor, W. P. W. Puitimore, M.A., B.C.L., Queen’s Col- 
lege, Oxford. London: 4 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W. C. Charles J. Clark, 
Agent. Jan.—Mar. 1890. 

The first quarterly number of the Index Library issued by the newly formed 
British Record Society is now before us. The Signet Bills Index is concluded, 
filing 48 pages; Lichfield Wills and Administrations, 1510-1652, continued, fill- 
ing 82 pages ; Chancery Proceedings temp. Charles I. Vol. II. continued, filling 
43 pages; and Berkshire Wills and Adminstrations, 1508-1652, continued, filling 
16 pages. 

bo Signet Bills Index concluded in this number is the fourth completed 
yolume of the Index Library, but the first issued since the formation of the 
British Record Society. ‘‘ It is,” says Mr. Phillimore in his preface, ‘‘ a calen- 
dar and index to the Bills of Privy Signet, commonly called ‘‘ Signet Bills,” for 
the period of 1584 to 1624, with the exception of the hiatus 1596-1603, which is 
however partly filled up by writs of Privy Seal. A Signet Bill is one of the steps 
which occur in passing Letters Patent under the Great Seal of England; and 
this volume will consequently afford a clue to the Patent Rolls for that period. 
Indeed in some instances it gives fuller information, since occasionally the 
application for letters patent went no further than the preliminary stages, and 
therefore does not appear upon the Patent Rolls.” 

It is announced in this number that arrangements have been made with Arthur 
Vicars, F.S.A., of Dublin, by which his Index to Irish Records will be issued in 
connection with this Society, and uniform with its publications. The first 
volume, an Index to Irish Prerogative Wills, 1536-1810, will be put to press as 
soon as 150 subscribers are obtained at a guinea each. 

Since the issue of this number of the Index Library, the British Record 
Society has been permanently organized. The first general meeting was held 
in London, May 1, 1890, at which Earl Beauchamp was elected president. 
Proposals made by the Index Society for amalgamation with this Society were 
accepted, and have since been confirmed at a general meeting of that Society. 
The Record Society is to complete the index to the Gentleman’s Magazine 
Obituaries, 1731-1780, of which the first two parts have been printed by the In- 
dex Society. After this, separate issues of that Society will be discontinued. 

A very important announcement was made that Sir James Hannen, president 
of the Board of Probate and Divorce, has given permission to the Society to 
print the calendar to the Prerogative Court of Canterbury wills. This is the 
new index which Mr. J: €. Challenor Smith, superintendent of the Literary 
Department of Probate Registry at Somerset House, has been working at for 
years. It will give a lexicographical index to all wills, 1883-1558, in the P. C. C., 
with residence and occupation of testators, and every county named in the will, 
withreference. This for identification will be invaluable. The early official calen- 
dars give only the testator’s name. The Society hopes to put the first instal- 
Ment to press soon. The index will be of great use to American genealogists. 

The fees of the Society are one guineaa year. After two hundred and fifty 
Members are obtained an entrance fee of half a guinea will be charged. Ad- 
dress the secretary, Mr. William P. W. Phillimore, 124 Chancery Lane, London, 
England; or either of the local secretaries, Mr. William H. Whitmore, P. O. 
Box 3478, Boston, Mass., or Mr. R. A. Brock, Richmond, Va. 


The Public Records of the Colony of Connecticut from May, 1775, to June, 1776, 
inclusive. With the Journal of the Council of Safety from June 7, 1775, to Octo- 
ber 2,1776; and an Appendix Containing some Council Proceedings, 1663- 
1710. Transcribed and Edited, in accordance with a Resolution of the 
General Assembly. By Cuartes J. Hoapiy, LL.D., State Librarian. Hart- 
F Brees of the Case, Lockwood & Brainard Company. 1890. 8vo. pp. 
v. ‘ 

This is the fifteenth and concluding volume of the printed Records of the 
lony of Connecticut. Including the two volumes of Records of New Haven 
VOL. XLIV. 28* 
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Colony, seventeen printed volumes of Connecticut records have appeared. The 
publication was begun by J. Hammond Trumbull, LL.D., forty years ago, under 
a resolution of the General Assembly of the state, passed in May, 1849, which 
authorized the Secretary of State to purchase, at a price not exceeding two 
dollars a copy, for the use of the state, two hundred and fifty copies of a pub. 
lication of the Public Records of the Colony of Connecticut prior to the union 
with the New Haven Colony under the charter of 1662. The work was com. 
pleted in a volume of about 600 pages, and was published in 1850. 

In 1851, the Assembly authorized the purchase from Mr. Trumbull of the 
same number of copies of a volume containing the records from 1665 to 1678, at 
$2.50a copy. The volume was published in 1852. In 1853, a resolution was 
passed authorizing the purchase of the same number of copies at the same price 
of a volume of the records from 1677 to 1689, ‘‘ including a selection of such 
documents in the state archives, as illustrate the history of the colony during the 
usurpation of Sir Edmund Andros.” This, the third and last volume of Dr. 
Trumbull’s publication of the Records, was published in 1859. 

In May, 1856, a resolution was passed by the Connecticut General Assembly 
authorizing the secretary to purchase at the same price per volume the same 
number of copies of the records of the Colony of New Haven prior to its union 
with Connecticut, to be edited by Charles J. Hoadly, the state librarian. The 
work was completed in two volumes, which appeared in the years 1857 and 1858. 

The first volume of the records of the Colony of Connecticut edited by Dr. 
Hoadly was the fourth of the series, and — with the proceedings ata 
special court held at Hartford, August 29, 1689. It was ‘‘ transcribed and edited 
in accordance with resolutions of the General Assembly ” and was published in 
1868. 

The present volume, which is the twelfth that Dr. Hoadly has edited, or, 
including the New Haven records, the fourteenth, finishes the records of Con- 
necticut as a colony. The public records here printed begin May 11, 1775, 
and end June 18, 1776, and the records of the Council of Safety are from June 
18 to October 2, 1776. An appendix of valuable records and documents closes 
the volume. On the 10th of October, 1776, the first session of the first 
General Assembly of the State was held; and we trust that provision will 
be made for printing the State Records. 

Connecticut has now a printed copy of all that is preserved of her records as 
a colony, edited with great industry, learning and conscientious care. The 
volumes have been printed under acts of the Assembly which authorized the 
purchase of the several volumes as they appeared at specified prices, the editors 
taking the risk of being fully remunerated for their outlay and services. The 
people of the state and antiquaries of this country are under great obligations 
to Drs. Trumbull and Hoadly for their zeal and fidelity. The labors of the 
latter extend over a third of a century. 


Collections and Proceedings of the Maine Historical Society. Antiquitatis 
Monumenta Colligere. Portland, Me.: Published for the Society by Brown 
Thurston & Company. 8vo. Issued quarterly. Subscription price $3 4 
year. 

Enoch Lincoln. Read before the Maine Historical Society, December 23, 1882. 
By Epwarp H. ELWELL. §8vo. pp. 21. 

In January last the Maine Historical Society commenced the publication of 

a quarterly periodical with the above title. Two parts are before us, those for 

January and April, each containing 112 octavo pages. The Quarterly is under 

the superintendence of the Hon. George F. Talbot, as editor, assisted by Wil- 

liam B. Lapham, M.D., Prof. Henry L. Chapman and William M. Sargent as & 
publishing committee. We commend this periodical to the patronage of 
historical and antiquarian students. The January number contains the follow- 
ing papers read before the Society, namely: Gen. Henry Knox (with portrait), 
by the Hon. Joseph Williamson; The French Treaty of 1778, by the Hon. Wil 
liam Goold; Rev. William Screven, by the Rev. Henry S. Burrage, D.D.; The 

Four Judges of North Yarmouth (Powell, Mason, Mitchell and Lewis), by 

Amasa Loring; John E. Godfrey, by Albert W. Paine: and The Mission of the 

Assumption on the Kennebec, 1646-52, by Gen. John Marshall Brown. This 

number also contains a report of the proceedings of the Society from February 

to May, 1881; a list of the members in 1890, and other matters. 
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The April number contains these papers read before the Society, namely: 
Woodman (with a portrait), by George F. Emery; William Gorges’s 
Adminstration, 1630-37, by Charles Edward Banks, M.D.; A Topographical 
§urmise, locating the houses of Gorges and Godfrey at York, Me., by William 
¥. Sargent; Enoch Lincoln, by Edward H. Elwell; Capital Trials in Maine be- 
fore the Separation, by Hon. Joseph Williamson; The Enterprise and Boxer, 
Fritz H. Jordan; and John Gilmore Deane (with a map), by Llewellyn Deane. 
The number also contains a report of the proceedings of the Society from May, 
1§81, to December, 1882, with other matters of interest. 


The pamphlet on Enoch Lincoln is a reprint from the April number of the 
Collections and: Proceedings, above noticed. It is an interesting memoir of 
(oy. Lincoln of Maine as a lawyer, a poet, a citizen, and as the chief executive 
of the State. 


Blodget’s Plan of the Battle on the Shores of Lake George, 8 September, 1755. 
Remarks made before the Massachusetts Historical Society, March 13, 1890. 
BySaMUEL ABBOTT GREEN, M.D. With afac-simile of the Plan. Cambridge: 
John Wilson & Son, University Press. 1890. 8vo. pp. 6. 

Abound volume of the Boston Gazette and Country Journal, running from 
April 14 to Dec. 29, 1755, formerly belonging to the Rev. Dr. Abiel Holmes, 
was presented by his son, John Holmes, Esq., to the Massachusetts Historical 
Society in 1883. Attached by wafers to the number for Sept. 15, 1755, contain- 
inga reference to the battle between the French and English on the shores of 
lake George, when Gen. Johnson defeated and captured Baron Dieskau, was 
found a rare engraving of that battle, showing the engagement of the troops 
ad giving a plan of the English encampment. The plan was drawn by Samuel 
Blodget, and engraved on copper by Thomas Johnston, a native of Boston. 

Dr. Green has been able to trace the history of the engraving, and to give us 
the date of its publication. It was published at Boston, Dec. 22, 1755, and was 
xcompanied by a pamphlet by Mr. Blodget containing a short history of the 
tattle and an explanation of the engraving. Mr. Blodget, who was a sutler to 
the English troops and was present when the battle was fought, was after- 
wirdsatrader in Boston. A sketch of his life, by the Hon. Chandler E. Potter, 
wis printed in the Farmer’s Monthly Visitor, Manchester, June, 1852, and also 
inhis history of Manchester, N. H., pp. 525-37. Dr. Green gives us some inter- 
esting details relative to Messrs. Blodget and Johnston, and also to the 
pamphlet and the engraving. A fac-simile of the engraving is given. Mr. 
Johnston, who died in Boston, May 8, 1767, besides being an engraver was a 
heraldic painter. 


Report of the Council of the American Antiquarian Society, at the Annual Meeting 
October 23, 1889, at the hall of the Society in Worcester. By ANDREW P. 
Peapopy, D.D. Worcester, Mass., U.S. A.: Press of Charles Hamilton. 
1890. 8vo. pp. 31. 

Inthe first part of his report, Dr. Peabody gives interesting biographical 
sketches of three former members of the Society, namely: Peleg W. Chandler, 
Rev. Henry W. Foote, and Thomas C. Amory. All lovers of history cannot 
but be grateful to him for setting forth the true account of the Boston Mas- 
saere (so called) in his notice of Mr. Chandler. 

After remarking in his admirable essay which follows, entitled ‘‘ The Farm- 
t's Weekly Museum,” that there were no great publishers in this country in the 
stor in the early years of the present century, he goes on to say that ‘the 
biper which contributed most largely to the literature of its time and to the 
urture of American literature in the first half-century of our national existence, 
Was the ‘ Farmer’s Weekly Museum,’ of Walpole, New Hampshire. . . The paper 
was started April 11, 1793, under the title of ‘The New Hampshire Journal; 
, The Farmer’s Weekly Museum,” but April 4, 1797, assumed the name of 

The Farmer’s Weekly Museum, and New Hampshire and Vermont Journal,” 
Which it retained, not without several changes, till, after a lingering decline 
id some brief periods of suspended animation, it expired for lack of patron- 
Me, October 15, 1810.” 

lt his biographical notices of Joseph Dennie (the editor), and of Royal 

» Thomas Green Fessenden, David Everett, Isaac Story, and Joseph 
tT Buckingham (contributors), he gives interesting accounts of the per- 
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sonality and work of these men. He also throws much light upon the history 
and literature of this period, which’ his exhaustive studies in this—among 
divers departments of learning—enables him so well to do. The 
throughout abounds in careful research and is enlivened by delicate and grace- 
ful wit. 

I cannot forbear quoting the following eloquent passage from the summary 
of the Report. Dr. Peabody says: ‘‘ I have examined such of the writings of 
all these men as I could find, and what impresses me most strongly with re 
gard to all of them, is the purity of their style and their mastery of the re. 
sources of their native tongue. They were much better writers than the 
average of those who, in our own time, are especially praised as good writers. 
For this there are two reasons. One is that they did not aim at style,—an aim 
that always misses fire. The other is that they were fed on good books,—on 
books written while authorship was still one of the fine arts, before book- 
making became a trade without ‘an apprenticeship. Every one then read 
the Spectator, and though these men were none of them servile imitators, the 
prose of all of them has constantly reminded me of my own early conversance 
with that wonderful repertory of the purest, most euphonious, most graceful 
English ever written.” 

At the close he gives three letters of Joseph Dennie’s, concerning the relative 
merits of Hume’s and Beattie’s writings, which might well serve as an antidote 
to the sceptical thought of our day. i 

By the Rev. Daniel Rollins, of Millville, Mags. 


The History of the Virginia Federal Convention of 1788, with some Account of 
the Eminent Virginians of that Era who were Members of the Body. By Huan 
Buiarr Griessy, LL.D. With a Biographical Sketch of the Author and Iilu- 
trative Notes. Edited by R. A. Brock, Corresponding Secretary an@ Librarian 
of the Society. VolumeI. Richmond, Virginia: Published by the Society. 
1890. 8vo. pp. 372. 


The late Hon. Hugh Blair Grigsby, whose writings have done so much to 
preserve the history of Virginia, his native state, wrote histories of the three 
Virginia Conventions of 1776, 1788 and 1829, the first and last held to form or 
amend State Constitutions, and the second«to ratify the Constitution of the 
United States. The titles of these works are: 

Discourse on the Virginia Convention of 1829-30, before the Virginia Histori- 
cal Society, December 15, 1853. 

Discourse on the Virginia Convention of 1776, delivered before the College 
of William and Mary at Williamsburg, July 3, 1855. 

Discourse on the Virginia Convention of 1788, before the Virginia Historical 
Society, February 22, 1858. 

This last work Mr. Brock has printed in the volume before us, which is the 
ninth volume of the New Series of the Collections of the Virginia Historical 
Society. The editor has prefixed to the work an interesting biographical sketch 
of Mr. Grigsby, and has added valuable notes on the work itself. The book, be- 
sides reports of the speeches of delegates as far as they could be obtained, has 
life-like descriptions, by Mr. Grigsby, of the prominent speakers in the convention. 

The delegates who assembled at Richmond, in June, 1788, to take action on the 
Constitution formed at Philadelphia the year previous, were a remarkable body of 
men, for ability, patriotism and learning, and as their State was the largest in the 
Confederation and was the home of Washington, it is no wonder that the action 
of this convention was watched with interest. The friends of the Constitution 
and its opponents were about equally divided, and there was doubt, even to the 
last, which party would triumph. At the convention in Philadelphia, the 
Virginia delegates had been dissatisfied with the Constitution, and three only ofits 
seven delegates had signed it. ‘At no moment,” says Mr. Grigsby, “ from its 
promulgation till the meeting of the first Congress, would the new system have 
received more than one third of the popular vote.” 

The convention after a full discussion ratified the Constitution by a vote of 
89 ayes to 79 noes, a very small majority, on Wednesday, the 25th of June, four 
days after the vote of New Hampshire had decided that a union should be 
formed. If the result had been different, George Washington would not have 
been the first president of the United States. It may have been that Massa- 
chusetts would have furnished for this office John Hancock or some other 
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her public men; but no one would have had the prestige and matchless qualifi- 
cations of Washington. It is fortunate forthe nation that Virginia did not delay 
her assent till the amendments she desired were made part of the Constitution. 


Woburn Records of Births, Deaths and Marriages. From 1640 to 1873. Part 
I. Births Alphabetically and Chronologically Arranged. By Epwarp F. 
Jounson. Woburn, Mass.: Andrews, Cutler & Co. 1890. 8vo. pp. 297. 
We are happy to call the attention of our readers to this volume, as it is 

another evidence that our Massachusetts towns are awaking to the importance 

of preserving their records in print. The editor of this volume is the Hon. 

Bdward F. Johnson, mayor of Woburn, Massachusetts, and a lineal descendant 

of one of the early New England historians, Edward Johnson, author of the 

. Wonder Working Providence. Mr. Johnson has been interested in the records 

of his native city for several years, and we congratulate him on being able to 

lay them before his fellow citizens in print so early in his mayoralty. We are 
informed that the Marriages and Deaths are in preparation, and that another 
volume will probably be issued during the year. Mr. Johnson deserves great 
credit for the labor which he has gratuitously bestowed in the preparation of 
these records. They originally were printed in the Annual Report of the town. 

Asmall edition has been reprinted separately, at Mayor Johnson’s expense, for 

private distribution. 


Families of the Wyoming Valley, Biographical, Genealogical and Historical. 
Sketches of the Bench and Bar of Luzerne County, Pennsylvania. By GEORGE 
B. Kutp. In three volumes. Volume III. Wilkes-Barré, Pennsylvania: 
1890. Royal 8vo. Price $7.50, by mail $7.72. 

The first volume of this valuable work was published in 1885. A very full 
notice of it was published by us in January, 1886. The second volume appeared 
last year and was noticed by usin July, 1889. The third and concluding volume, 
now before us, like its predecessors is a work of much merit. It continues the 
series of sketches of the lives of members of the Luzerne County bar. ‘In 
collating faithfully,” says Mr. Kulp, ‘‘ the incidents of moment in the careers 
of those who have practised the profession of the law in Luzerne County, and 
of the judges of its courts, and in giving such attention as was possible and 
proper to the genealogies in each case, the author has, of necessity, had to deal 
with practically every family of note in the Wyoming valley, and has brought 
into review almost every prominent fact in their history and the history of the 
Valley itself.” Appended are lists of the judges and lawyers of Luzerne County, 
living and dead. An index to the three volumes is given. 


Catalogue of Books, Pamphlets and Manuscripts belonging to the Huguenot Society 
of America, deposited in the Library of Columbia College. With an Introduc- 
tion by the Literary Committee of the Society. Compiled by EtizaBetTu G. 
BaLpWIN. Published by the Society. New York. 1890. Royal 8vo. pp. 107. 
The Huguenot Society of America, whose object is ‘‘ to perpetuate the memory ' 

and foster and promote the principles and virtues of the Huguenots,” have in 

pursuance of their plan collected a special library of the history and literature 
of the Huguenots which they have deposited in the library of Columbia College 
in New York city. A classified catalogue of the library has been prepared by 

Miss Baldwin and is here printed. In it the titles are given with precision, and 

they are well arranged under the different heads. The catalogue shows the 

library to be a valuable one for the purposes of the Society. The book is hand- 
somely printed in a clear type, on fine paper, with wide margins. 


Proceedings of the Department of Superintendence of the National Education Asso- 
ciation at its Meeting in Washington, March 6-8, 1889. Washington: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. 1889. 8vo. pp. 300. 

History of Federal and State Aid to higher Education in the United States. By 
Frank W. BiackMaR, Ph.D. Washington: Government Printing Office. 
1890. 8yo. pp. 343. 

The two works before us are two numbers of the valuable “ Circulars of 
Information ” issued by the United States Bureau of Education, the former be- 
ing No. 2 of 1889, and the latter No. 1 of 1890. 

The proceedings at the meeting in Washington in March of last year, of which 
Wwe have a report, with the addresses, papers and discussions on that occasion, 
ate very interesting, and good results cannot fail to follow them. 
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Mr. Blackmar’s work is the ninth of the ‘‘ Contributions to American Educa. 
tional History,” edited by Prof. Herbert B. Adams, Ph.D., of the Johns 
kins University, which series the Commissioner on Education has included in his 
Circulars. This isa very valuable monograph. ‘‘It represents,” says Commissioner 
Dawson, ‘‘ the progress of the State idea in education from the foundation of 
the colonies to the present time. It shows the attitude of each colony and of 
each subsequent State toward colleges and universities, and recounts that part 
of the legislative and financial history which relates to advanced learning ip 
the several Commonwealths.” 


The Wights. A Record of Thomas Wight of Dedham and Medfield, and of his 
Descendants 1635-1890. By Wirit1amM Warp Wiaart, one of his descendants, 
Milwaukee: Swain & Tate, Printers. 1890. 4to. pp. xi. +357. Price $7.50, 
Address W. W. Wight, 158 and 159 Insurance Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Pierce Genealogy, No. IV.; being the Record of the Posterity of Capt. Michael, 
John, and Capt. William Pierce, who came to this country from England. By 
FREDERICK CLIFTON Prerce of Rockford, Ill. Albany, N. Y.: Published for 
the Author by Joel Munsell’s Sons. 1889. 8vo. pp. 441. Edition limited, 
Price $5. 


Vassall Pedigree. 1500 to 1890. Oblong 4to. 84 in. by 184 in. 9 leaves. 

Some of the Descendants of John and Elinor Whitney, who settled in Watertown, 
Massachusetts, in 1635. Compiled by Witt1aM L. Wuitney. Pottsville, Pa.: 
H. E. Miller, Steam-Power Printer. 1890. 8vo. pp. 101. Private edition, 
100 copies. 

Seton of Parbroath in Scotland and America. Printed for Private Circulation. 
New York. 1890. Sm. 8vo. pp. 28. 

Capt. John Shackford and Family. By Samuret SHackrorp of Chicago, IL. 
Sm. 8vo. pp. 8. 


Lee of Virginia. Genealogical Notes proving the Error of the Previously Accepted 
Pedigree. By J. Henry Lea, Cedarhurst, Fairhaven, Mass. 8vo. pp. 11. 


Rev. Nicholas Street and his Descendants. By Henry A. Street of New Haven, 
Ct. 8vo. pp. 3. 


We continue in this number our quarterly notices of works relating to gen- 
ealogy which have recently appeared. 

The book on the Wight family, at the head of our list, is a handsome volume 
of 368 closely printed pages, on fine white paper and with a wide margin. It is 
evident from an examination of the volume that much labor has been spent in 
collecting the material and in compiling the book. Thomas Wight the immi- 
grant ancestor of this family is found at Watertown in 1635. In 1637 he settled 
at Dedham. He took part in the measures for the division of that town, and 
after the incorporation of Medfield in 1651, removed to the new town where he 
died. Another Thomas Wight was a signer to the Exeter Combination in 1639, 
but the author has traced no relationship between the two. The book is divided 
into fourteen chapters, ten of which are devoted to Thomas Wight and 
nine generations of his descendants. The next chapter gives an account of 
persons of the surname in this country not descended from Thomas. Two 
chapters are devoted to the Wights of Great Britain; but, though attempts have 
been made to connect the American family with the English, and the author in 
his researches has visited the mother country and collected considerable 
material, the attempts have not thus far proved successful. The last chapter 
contains corrections and additions. Mr. Wight deserves credit for the thorough 
manner in which he has performed his work. ‘‘ When,” he tells us, ‘‘my task 
was undertaken in 1869, it was supposed that the labor and expense would be 
slight, and I hoped and expected to distribute the volume gratuitously. The 
thought of merchandizing with my kin was distasteful to me. But the work 
has developed so largely and the expense has passed so far beyond my ability 
to bear it alone that I must request those desiring to own the Genealogy to help 
me carry the burden.” 

The next book, that on the Pierce family, is by Col. Frederick C. Pierce, 
formerly of Barre, Mass., now of Rockford, Ill. He is the author of several 
historical and genealogical books, among which may be named the History of 
Grafton, 1879, and the Peirce Genealogy, 1880. The latter book is a record of 
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the descendants of John Pers, an early settler of Watertown. (See REGISTER, 
yolume 35, p. 111.) There were a number of different families of Pierce or 
Peirce in New England besides those whose records Col. Pierce has given in the 
sbove named book and in the volume before us. Not much has been printed 
encerning the other families except those descended from Abraham Peirce of 
Piymouth, 1623, Thomas Pierce of Charlestown, 1634, and Daniel Pierce of 
Newbury, 1634. The descendants of Abraham are given in a volume of 490 

by Gen. E. W. Peirce, published in. 1870; those of Thomas in a volume of 
$4 pages, by Frederic Beach Pierce, assisted by F.C. Pierce, published in 1882; 
ad those of Daniel in a pamphlet of 11 pages by Col. A. H. Hoyt, published in 
135. The book under review shows much research and is carefully compiled. 
Itis well printed and has a good index. 

The book on the Vassall family has been sent to us by Capt. Spencer Vassall 
}. Henslowe, of Colchester, England, late of the 73d regiment in the British 
Army, who has long been interested in the genealogy of the family, and to whom 
the author acknowledges indebtedness. The book is compiled by the Rev. Wil- 
jam Vassall, rector of Wear-Gifford in Devonshire. The family was a promi- 
nent one in Massachusetts in colonial and provincial days. The late Mr. Amory 
describes some of its historic mansions in the REGISTER, vol. 25, pages 39-44, 
and Mr. Harris has two elaborate articles on its genealogy in volume 17, pages 
§-61 and 113-128. Ina series of tabular pedigrees much information is here 
given of the family. This will particularly interest those who wish to trace the 
descendants of the Massachusetts Vassalls and their kindred. 


The Whitney book is by William Lebbeus Whitney, a graduate of Dickinson 
College, and a member of the Pottsville bar. It gives considerable information 
not found in Bond’s Watertown nor in the additions to Bond of H. A. Whitney 
amd Dr. Harris in the Recisrer for April and July, 1857, and July, 1858. The 
book is carefully compiled, handsomely printed and well indexed. 

The Seton genealogy is, we presume, by Monsignor Robert Seton, rector of 
§t. Joseph’s Church in Jersey City, N. Y. The family is traced to Dougall or 
Dugdale de Setoun, who lived in Scotland in the time of AlexanderI. The 
grat-grandfather of the compiler, William Seton, Esq., born at Parbroath 
April 24, 1746, came to this country in 1758 and settled at New York. The 
genealogy is quite full in the line traced and is well compiled. 

The Shackford genealogy was prepared by Mr. Shackford of Chicago, for 
Kilby’s ‘‘ Eastport and Passamaquoddy,” noticed by us in January, 1889, and is 
reprinted from that book. Capt. Shackford, an account of whom and his de- 
= is here given, was born in Newbury, Mass., and settled at Eastport 

1783. 


The pamphlets on the Lee and Street families are reprints from the REGISTER. 
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Heyry HicGins HURLBUT, Esq., died at 
his home in Chicago, Ill., 21st April, 
18%. He was the son of Jonathan 
and Persis (Smith) Hurlbut, and was 
born 22d April, 1813, at Westhamp- 
ton, Mass. His youth was passed at 
Hoosick Falls, N. Y., whither his 
father removed in 1816. From 1832 
to 1843 he occupied successively the 
positions of bookkeeper, teller and 
cashier in the Oswego Bank, Oswego, 
N. Y. Coming West, he located, 
1843, in Racine, Wisconsin, where 
he married, 3d Dec., 1857, Mrs. 
Harriet Elizabeth (Sykes) Graves, 
daughter of Dr. Royal S. and Har- 
ret P. (Pratt) Sykes, by whom he 


had three children: Sidney Sykes 
Hurlbut, now in charge of the steel 
engraving department of the Western 
Bank Note Company, Chicago; Jon- 
athan Henry Hurlbut, who was 
drowned in childhood at Racine, 
Wis., 1871, and Harriet Persis Hurl- 
but, In November, 1872, Mr. Hurl- 
but removed from Wisconsin to 
Chicago, Ill., where he resided until 
his death. The study of American 
history, general and local, was to 
him a most engaging pursuit, and 
throughout the latter fifteen years of 
his life his attention was almost 
wholly given thereto, during which 
time he prepared for the press two 
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volumes, viz.: ‘“‘Chicago Antiqui- 
ties,” published in 1881, and ‘‘ The 
Hurlbut Genealogy,” which appeared 
in 1888, besides other works of 
smallercompass. With the encroach- 
ment of age and debility upon his 
physical frame, his mental energies 
did not in the least relax; he con- 
tinued his literary labors with un- 
flinching assiduity until finally unable 
to rise from his bed. He leaves 
in manuscript, unfinished, ‘‘ Our In- 
land Seas,” a work upon the early 
navigation of the great lakes, also a 
sketch historical and reminiscential 
of Oswego, N. Y. Mr. Hurlbut was 
a member of the Chicago Historical 
Society, of the Wisconsin State 
Historical Society, and of the Prince 
Society. 


Elder Exr1san Myrick of the Harvard 
Shakers, who died February 9, 1890, 
was born in Eastham, Mass., Feb- 
ruary 18, 1823. When he was four 
years old his father, Jesse Myrick, 
joined the Shaker community at Har- 
vard, taking with him his wife and 
their eleven children. Of these child- 
ren ten now rest in the Shaker grave- 
yard, the only survivor being the 
youngest, Elisha Myrick of Melrose, 
Mass., who is one of ‘‘ the world’s peo- 
ple.” Of the ancestry of Elder Myrick, 
weknow nothing further, but it may be 
that he was descended from Ensign 
William Merrick, an early settler of 
Eastham, who died about 1688. Elijah 
Myrick was a man of sound judgment 
in business matters, of the highest 
integrity, true to his convictions, and 
universally respected. So highly was 
he regarded that the citizens of Har- 
vard chose him a member of their 
School Board, which consists of 
three, and he rendered efficient ser- 
vice. He was the original inventor 
and patentee of several useful arti- 
cles, including Myrick’s Chimney 
Caps, and Portable Wagon Top, both 
well known. About 1846 he became 
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an associate trustee of the Harvard 
Shakers, First Elder in 1883, and 
First Trustee October 1,1888, succeed- 
ing Elder Simon T. Atherton. As 
one prominent leader after another 
passed away, and as the Harvard 
Family decreased in numbers, the 
management of the large estates of 
the Society devolved upon Elder 
Myrick, a position which demanded 
close attention and superior executive 
ability. This great responsibility he 
admirably sustained, and won a repu- 
tation as a business man, and his loss 
must seem irreparable to his asso- 
ciates. He enjoyed the friendship 
and esteem of gentlemen widely 
known, who speak feelingly of his 
high character. The following is 
quoted from ‘‘ The Manifesto,” pub- 
lished by the United Societies. “The 
death of Elder Elijah occurred very 
suddenly on the afternoon of the 9th 
of February. He was sitting in com- 
pany with the Ministry and Elders of 
the Church, and had been conversing 
on several subjects of interest, and 
then introduced a letter that he had 
just written. He read till he reached 
the closing address, ‘‘ Your Abiding 
Brother,” and then suddenly ex- 
pired. Although he had stood on the 
threshold of death for some weeks 
during the Winter, he had so far 
recovered as to be able to give some 
attention to his several duties.” Then 
follows an account of the funeral ser- 
vices which lasted about two hours. 
‘* His dress was peculiarly expressive 
of his own neatness during life. The 
coat was of white alpaca, very taste- 
fully arranged, and the spotless 
bosom and collar of the under dress 
in close harmony, as was the becom- 
ing white silk neck-tie. The casket 
was made of the beautiful white pine 
of our New England forests. This 
was, in its simplicity, unstained and 
unvarnished.” 
By George Kuhn Clarke, LL.B., 
of Needham, Mass. 








Errata.—Page 104, l. 36, for Henry Lee of Rainsford read Henry Lee Rainsford. 

Page 105, 1. 3 from bottom, for William Lee read William Lea. 

In tabular pedigree facing p. 110, 2d gen. under Lettice, for Hanridge read 
Hawridge; for Mabel (first wife of Benedict Lee) read Isabel. 

4th gen. under Annie, wife of Sir Henry Lee, K.G., for born read buried (st 
Aylesbury 31 Dec. 1590); Alice dau. of Sir Robert Lee married Henry Lake, not 
Joseph Lake. 

5th gen. for Joane (wife of Robert Lee of Binfield) read Joyce; for Peter Lee 
ob. 1588, read Peter Lee ob. 1568; under Anna, wife of Sir Francis Henry Lee, 
for Lidiard Tugoze read Lidiard Tregoze. 

6th gen. under Eleanor Lee, for ob. 1640, read ob. 1688 (Letter of adm. to her 
mother Dame Anna Wilmott, P.C.C., Act Book.) 
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